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DISCOURSE 


Confuſion of LANGUAGES, Oc. 


To Jobn Chamberlayne, Eſa; 


HE News which you tell me, 
that we ſhall at laſt 5 your no- 
ble Collection of Lord's Prayers in 
more Languages, and more ex- 
N :ctly copy d, chan any Collecti- 
on which has yet appeared, is very agreeable : 
And I cannot but congratulate you for the 
Adee which you will meet withal from 
B Competent 


(2) 

competent Judges upon that Account. I (ay 
from competent Judges, for from others „ 

muſt expect either to be cenſured for taking 

great deal of uſeleſs Pains, or not to be rega:- 

ded, which is almoſt equally grievous to an 
genuous Mind, The Bulk of Men, as well of 

thoſe who are, as of thoſe who would paſs 

Scholars, meaſure Learning by the immediate 

and viſible Utility which it brings along with 

it; and tho' it was Ignoramus in the Play wl:9 

ſaid he ſtudied only Artes parcas & lucreſas, 

yet in Truth the Difeaſe ſpreads a great den 

farther, and you ſhall very rarely fee a Scholar 

that will ſet a great Value upon any Parr of 
Learning in which he himſelf has made no 
Proficiency. The Divine aſks the Mathema- 

tician, who is drawing Diagrams and making 

long and intricate Calculations to find out . 

Powers and Properties of ſome nameleſs Cure 

cui bond is all this? What good will it do you 

or any Man elſe to know. the. Area of this 5 

Perſicies, or the Ratio which it bears to another 

which you have been deſcribing but, juſt be- 

fore? Do you think that what you expect to 

find will anſwer the Pains, and Study; and Tim- 
Which you ſpend about ir? The Mathematic 


an aſks him in Requital, what good it will d 


him or any Man elſe, to know the Opinion 0! 
this obſcure Father, or that perplexed Schoo!- 
man? The Chronologer ſhall ſpend Months it! 
fring the AEra of ſuch a City in Syria, or of 
ſuch a Kingdom in Thrace or Pontus; va 
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when he has done, ſcarce a hundred Men per- 
haps in Europe will read what he has Writ, 
The Geographer labours to aſcertain the Situa- 
tion and Bounds of a City or Countrey, named 
two. or three Times in ſome dark Author, and 
perhaps no where elſe in all Antiquity; and 
when he has done it, how few care whether 
there was ever ſuch a City, or ſuch an Author 
that mentions it? The Aſtronomer waſts his 
Healch in making Obſeryations in Order to 
perfect the Caralogue, and determine the Lati- 
tude of the fix d Stars; and rho” it is poſſible 
that he may meet with ſome more Applauſe 
than the Gentlemen I laſt named, yet how ve- 
ry few are there who will, or can profit by his 
Labours? Thoſe that cannot, will comfort them- 


{elves as the Man did, who was told that a cer- 


tain Performance of his was bald and jejune, 
and wanted Metaphors and other Ornaments 


of Rhetoric to ſer it off, Poſſumus vivere fine 


ts.” And the Critic, becaute he ſets up for a 
better Judgment, or at leaſt for uſing it ro bet- 
ter. Purpoſe than other Men, in determining 
the true Reading, or explaining the Difficul- 
ties which are to be met with in any Paſlage 
of an ancient Author, muſt expect to be cen- 
ſured (if not derided) by the Generality of his 
Readers, who are inwardly angry that he ſhould 


pretend to ſee farther than themſelves into the 
Senſe and Elegancy of the Books they read. The 


Succus Loliginis, and the Arugo mera which 


Horace e of, che Moth and Ruft of 


. Envy 
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Envy, is often diſcernible in the Writings of 

thoſe who otherwiſe are the beſt natured Men; 

when they think themſelves to be the treeſt, 

and the moſt unbiaſs'd, they are many Times 

the moſt deeply ringed ; and when they are ſo, 

like I#eric Perſons, they ſee every Thing dy'd 

with that Colour with which their Eyes, and 

not the Objects, had been before infected. 

I.,heſe, Sir, are melancholy Reflections, and 

ſuch as keep back a World of People from la- 

bouring to excel in any Part of Learning that 

does not bring in immediate Profit. Whoever 

would do that, muſt be contented to bear with 

the Jeſts of thoſe who ſet up for the grea: 

Maſters of polite Learning, and who by the 

Help of Dictionaries, Prefaces, Tranſſations, 

and Abridgements, (which are a ſort of Hs. 

Beds to raiſe Scholars in) diate to thoſe w 

know leſs than themſelves, and fo paſs for a. 

ble Men, 

But I confeſs it has been a Rule with mc, 

that Truth, as ſuch, without any View to the 

immediate Application, is worth knowing; 2 
tho“ Jam not obliged to take Pains to know 
it my (ele yet J praiſe thoſe that do, and de. 

fre them to commit their Obſervations to 


Writing; for tho' perhaps I can make no U!e þ 

of them, yet others may. I am confirmed very Che 

much in this Opinion, by a Story I heard faſt 

| many Years ago of the famous Galileo, which Pole 
1 I ſhall here take the Freedom of telling you. vers 
1 tho! 
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Galiles being one Day at Mats, and not ve- 
ry attent at his Devotions, obſerved that a 
ſtrong Guſt of Wind, fet the Branches, which 
hung in the Church at ſeveral Lengths and of 
ſeveral Magnitudes, to hold the Candles during 
the Service, in Motion to and fro with ſome 
Violence, and; as he thought, with different 
Velocities, according to the Length of the Rods 
by which they were faſtened to the Roof of the 
Church. This Meditation employed him whilſt 
| he was at Maſs, and when he went home he z. 
faſtened Threads of ſeveral Lengths: at one 5 1 
End to ſmall Balls of Wood, and at the other | 


End to a Pole which went croſs his Chamber, 
and then put them into Motion in Order to ob- 
ſerve the Times of their Vibration. And from 
many Experiments of the Vibrations of thoſe 
Pendulums of different Weights and different 
Lengths he diſcovered at laſt ſuch Propoſiti- | | 
ons relating to oſcillatory Morions, as enabled | | 
Mr. Huygens, and the Artificers to whom he | 
firſt gave the Hint, to bring thoſe Engines by 
which we meaſure Time with ſo much Accu- | 
racy, Pleaſure and Advantage, to that ſur- | 
prizing Exactneſs in which we now ſee. 19 
them. | 
Now I would aſk moſt Men, if they had by 
Chance ſurpriz d Galileo toſſing thoſe Balls 
faſtened by Strings of various Lengths to a long 
Pole croſs his Room, and obſerving their ſe- 
veral Vibrations, whether they would nor have 
wy... him mad. The graveſt SpeCtators . 
would 


\ 


(686 
would have believed themſelves to be very can. 
did, if they had paſs'd jt off with a Smile. 
And yet we ſee what thoſe Play- Things, fit on 
ly, as one would think, to amuſe Children, pro- 
duced. 

I expect now, Sir, that you ſhould aſk What 
all this tends to; I will tell you: Your Col. 
lection of Lord's Prayers in ſo many differcnt 
Languages, ſome dead, ſome living, ſome s 
cient, ſome modern, which fo few Scholar: 
comparatively ſpeaking, would judge to be 
worth the Pains, and Study and Expenſe that 
you have been at to collect, led me to thin“ 
that the famous Problem concerning the C 
fuſion of Languages that happened among t 
Workmen of the Tower of Babel, might by 
comparing many Languages together, be de- 
termined even to a Demonſtration; and thac 
by knowing the Succeſſion of thoſe Tongues, 
with which we are in ſome tolerable Meaiure 
acquainted, and comparing their ſeveral Cha- 
racteriſticks by which they are. eſſentially and fat 


formally diſtinguiſhed from one another, we lt ns 
may come to know, whether God did then nay 
miraculouſly create new 'Tongues, and ſo con Nam 
' ſequently force thoſe Workmen to ſeparate for of thy 
want ot underitanding what each other (aid, So 
or whether he only made them quarrel, a Child, 
thereby induced them to part, and ſo lea ſaid. 
their Work unñniſhed. The firſt of theſc o. 

lutions is moſt agreeable to the Text; and 15 « ia 
for that Peaſon embraced by the Generality 0! Hebraes 
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Interpreters both Chriſtian and Few! *, and 
the latter has been eſpouſed by ſeveral very | 
good and religious, as well as very learned and Lf 
ingenious Men ; who look upon it to be equally | 
the Work of God, whether they quarrelled | 
with one another by his Command, or parted for | 
want of Underſtanding one another's Speech. | 
The former of theſe Opinions is what I ſhall | 
endeavour to make good. If I do it, it will, | 
as Tapprehend, be no Diſſervice to Religion, | 
for Reaſons which I ſhall at large deduce in | 
the Detail of this Diſcourſe. | 
To fave the Labour of turning to the Hi- | 
ſtory in the xich of Genefis, T ſhall ſer it down | 
| ar Length. And the whole Earth was of one 
Language, and of one Speech. And it came 
tn paſs, as they journeyed from the Eaſt, that 3h. 
they found a Plain in the Land of Shinar ; and 
they dwelt there. And they ſaid one to another, 
Go to, let us make Brick, and burn them through- 
V% And they had Brick for Stone, and Slime 
bad they for Mortar. And they ſaid, Go to, 
let us build us a City and a Taper, whoſe Top | 
may reach to Heaven, and let us make us a | 
Name, left we. be ſcattered abroad upon the Face 
of the whole Earth. And the LORD came 
dum to fee the City and the Tower, which the 
Children of Men builded. And the LORD 
ſaid, Behold the People is one, and they have all 


* Vide Johannis Buxtorfii F. Diſſertationem de Linguae 
Hebraeae confuſione, & plurium Linguarum origine. 
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one Language; and this they begin to do; an) 
now nothing will be reſtrained from them, i. 
rbey have imagined to do. Go to, let us v1 
down, and there confound their Language, th. 
they may nat under/tand one anather's Speccl. 
So the LORD ſcattered them Abroad fin 
thence, upon the Face of all the Earth; and 
they left off 'to butld the City. T herefore is the 
Name of. it called Babel, becauſe the LOR 7) 
Aid there confound the Language of all the 
Earth; and from thence did the LORD fat 
* ter them Abroad upon the Face of all the Eurth; 
Gen. xi. 1,--9. he's 
Among others, Mr. Le Clerc ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſes the Opinion for which I declare, aud 
ſays that the Hebrew Word naw Shaphal, 
which we render. Language (or Lip as it is in 
| the Margin of the Bibles) does not neceſlai ily 
imply Language, but rather Agreement or Ci 
federacy and Partnerſhip, and that the latter 
was more neceſſary than the former. b This 
05 
Notum eſt Labium ſigniſicare hic & in ſeqq. Sen. 
nem? quod Labia non minori fint ad loquendum uſui, 
quam Lingua. Vide & E/ xix. 18. Etat certe uni, 
tunc temporis, Lingua, ſed an illa'sweparis hic poi iſli- 
mum ſpectetur, non liquet. Forte haec verba omines 
concordes egiſſe ante omnia ſignificant, quia ad unim 
.civitatem condendam, haud paullo magis neccaria ell 
concordia quam Sermonis ſimilitudo; nec Hebraiche Lin- 
guae idioma hanc interpretationem reſpuit. Sic 12a 
ficandum Chananaeorum, in propulſandis bello I{ra#!.Uis, 


conſenſum, Joſ. ix. 2. Atgue una convenerunt, a facra 
Hiſtoria, ad bellandum cum Foſua, & cum 1ſr dale, ORE 


he 


e 


— 
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(9) 
he endeavours to prove from T/a. xix. 18. 
In that Day ſhall five Cities in the Land of 
Egypt ſpeak the Language (or Lip as it is in 
the Margin) of Canaan, and ſwear tothe LORD 
of Hoſts. Speaking the Language of Canaan 
implies (fays he) no more than being of the 
ſame Religion with the Jes who inhabited 
the Land of Canan. But why may it not | 
be interpreted literally as it is in our Verſion? | 


. r „% „ — — 


Does any abſurd Senſe ariſe from that Inter- 

retation? Might not thoſe five Cities particu- 
hw: to ſhew the Value and Reverence that 
they had for the Religion of che Jews, learn | 
their Language, eſpecially ſince they would be | 
thereby better enabled to underſtand the Books 
of Moſes and the Prophets, which were writ- 
ten in that Tongue? Do not the Mabometans 
wherever they are, Turks, Tartars, Perſians, 
Meguls or Mores, all learn Arabic; becauſe | 
Mahomet writ the Alcoran in that Language? | 
The Senſe to which he would confine the Words | 
of the Prophet, is low and flat in Compariſon 
of this literal” one, and any one that reads the 
whole Chapter muſt I think: conclude ſo. In 14 
that Day Egypt ſhall be hike unto Women, it 12 
UNO "res 28 phe 2hhad. Conſentientes Pſeudo-pro- 
phetae ore und bonum pollicentut, 1 Reg. xxii. 13. Hine 
bio alĩcujus loqui perinde eſt ac conſentire, quod con- 
tat ex loco Eſalae allato: Die illo erunt quingue Urbes in 
Al gypto laguentes labium Chanaan, & jurantes per Febovam 


eum exeratitm; hoc eſt, idem ſentientes cum He- 1 
braeis, qui Chanaanitidem incolebant. Clericus in Gen. 14 


AI. 1. 1 ; 15 
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ſhall be afraid and fear; becauſe of the ſhaking 
4 the Hand of the LORD of Hoſts, which 
e ſhaketh over it, V 16. And the Land of 
Judah ſhall be a Terror unto Egypt, Y 17. 
| And again in the 19th Verſe. In that Dor 
[ ſhall there be an Altar to the LO RD, in 1 
| midſt ' of the Land of Egypt. They ſhall be. 
come Proſelytes to the Law of Moſes, and that 
they may not miſtake in underſtanding the 
Senſe of the Law, which they ſhall then em- 
brace, they will agree to learn that Language 
in which it is written. This I take to be the 

true meaning of the Place. 

But we read, Toſh. ix. 2. That the Ring. 
of Canaan gathered themſelves together to fight 
with Foſhua, and with Iſrael with one Accord , 
what we. render with ne Accord, in the He- 
brew is ane Mouth; and ſo it is noted in the Mar- 
gin of our Bibles. So alſo the falſe Propheis 
promiſed Ahab Succeſs, Mi XD phe ebhad with 
one. Mouth, 1. e. unanimouſly, when he went 
Nef Ramoth Gilead, 1 Kings xxii. 13. Phe 
ebhad has no Prepoſition affixed to it in 70%. 
ix. 2. which ſhews that the two Words to 
joined, are to be underſtood adverbially, and 
governed by a Verb either expreſs d, as it 1+ 
there, or neceſſarily and plainly underſtood, 2: 
it is in 1 Kings xx1. 13. and conſequently have 
no Relation to Shaphah, ¶ Lip) here in Macs 
I would not accuſe Mr, Le Clerc of Malignity 
here, as if he brought theſe Quotations to da- 
ſtroy the Miracle; but I cannot acquit him ot 
& 1 Neglige nce, 


Negligence, when he thought that his Inter- 
pretation of Shaphab ebhad, one Lip or Lan- 
guage in this Place, could be ſtrengthened by 
this Phe ehbad, which is always uſed adver- 
bially, for what in Engliſb we call unanimonuy- 
ly, or with one Accord. For though Shapbab, 
Lib, is figuratively uſed for Language in He- 
brew, yet it does not follow that Phe, Mouth, 
ſhould be fo too; and in Fact it is not; or 
that, becauſe ne Mouth may in that Tongue 
be metaphorically and adverbially uſed for 
one Accord, therefore one Lip ſhould have 
the ſame Senſe : I believe he will hardly ſhew 
us one - ſingle Inſtance, but this in T/azaeh, 
(which we have no Reaſon to give up, and 
by what Me/es fays, Gen. xi. 7. it appears ought 
not to be given up) in which one Lip properly 
unt not a mutual Agreement, or one Mind 
of many Men who join in the fame Underta- 
king, but one Language which all they ſpoke, 
who joyned together in that Deſign. And this 
think is ſufficient to deſtroy his Interpreta- 
tion, and what I believe he will yield to, 
efpecially finee he does not in the leaſt diſbe- 
lieve the Power of God to work this Miracle, 
no more than his Power of teaching Adam 
and Eve to ſpeak ar firſt, or of inſpiring the 
Apoſtles with the Gift of Languages at the 
great Pentecoſt in the ſecond Chapter of the 
$. 

This certainly was the Reaſon why ſo many 
0: the ancient Interpreters, both Fews and 
CG 2 C hHriſtiaus 


ta) - 

Chriſtians underſtood this Confuſion of Babel, 
to "ye 4 Confuſion of Languages, not Opini- 

They ſaw the Text, if literally under- 
- ſtood, required it: They obſerved a ſurpriz- 
ing Variety. of Tongues, eſſentially differen; 
from one another. And they knew that th. 
was not in the leaſt inconſiſtent. with the 
Power of God. They did not queſtion, but 
that he that made the Tongue, could make it 
ſpeak what and how he pleaſed, and they ac- 
el as all wiſe and honeſt Interpreters oughit 
to do, in the literal Explication, ſeeing that u 
ching unworthy of God, or in itſelf eicher im- 
rande gr ine. reſulted from At Interpre- 
tation, 

But it is hee objected, chat ye need not 
recurr to a Miracle, ſince a bare Separation 
'of theſe Workmen, and a ſubſequent Settle- 
ment in very diſtant Regions, where all mu- 
tual Commerce and Intercourſe was deſtroyed, 
would be ſufficient. We ſee in a thouſand 
Years what Alterations and Deviations have 
been made from the Latin in France, Ila, 
Spain, and the Subalpine Regions. In France 
the Gaſcon, and Provengal Dialects arc hardly 
underſtood at Haris; and the Language of their 
Poets ſtill exſtant in thoſe Dialects, is more 
different from the common French, by great 

odds, than Chaxcer's Idiom is from Halle, 
or Prior s. In Spain, beſides the Caſtil. Han, 
thaw are two large and copious Idioms, the 


-#. See the Ne des CWO Caſcons, e at Am- 
3 in 1700, 
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Portugueze and the Catalan, neither of which 
are. readily. intelligible, eſpecially the Portu- 
gueze, by one that knows only the Third. A 
Man may know all the reſt of the Dialects 
that are derived from che Latin, and yet be 
wholly to ſeek in the Griſons W 
And yet all theſe Tongues, which have each 
one their particular Marks, which Marks are 
plainly different from each other, and ſome of 
them very widely too, owe their Original with- 
in twelve hundred Years to the Latin; and be- 
fides, there has always been a mutual Com- 
merce and dee between theſe ſeveral 
Nations, which derive their Languages from 
the ſame common Stock. In the Languages 
which are derived from the Teutonic, there has 
happen d full as great a Variation in the ſame 
compaſs of Time : How different is the anci- 
ent Saxon in Aklfreds Time, from the Lan- 
guage about the Time of Hen. II. And that 
from the Language of Pierce Plowman os 
Cbaucen? And their Idiom from ours? An Eu- 
glifbman cannot underſtand a Hollander; nor 
he a Saxon; nor any of chem a Swede or a 
Dane... The Ilandiſh (or the old Norns, or 
Norwegian Language) Which is che Mother of 
the Daniſh and Swediſh Idioms, is not intelli- 
gible now without Study, by a Native of Co- 
penhag en or Stockbolm, The Fragments of the 
Goſpels, publiſhed by Junius, are written in a 
different Dialect from the Francic of Milleram 
ha Tm, and their Tongue differs as much 


from 


n 
from the modern German, though theſe are 
moſt probably but ſo many Derivations from 
the old German Language that was ſpoken i; 
Julius Caear's Time. The Inſtances I give 
have all of them been certainly and exactly 
traced, and fuch as we are ſure of. If then. 
fay thoſe who think that this Confufion Wa. 
not miraculous, ſuch Alterations are actually 
viſible in Dialects which have been formed 
from Languages ſtill extant, in fo few Vea 
what may we reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been 
in Languages that exiſted above three Thou- 
ſand Years ago? Eſpecially when Men were {- 
totally divided from one another, as we may 


imagine the firſt Inhabitants of this Globe to 


have been after that great Diſperſion. 

This Objection is, as I take it, fairly ſtated. 
The Fact is certainly true; and yet even this 
to me is a convincing Argument that the firit 
Confuſion was miraculous. For, 1. we tec in 
all theſe Inſtances, manifeſt Deviarions from one 
common Original, tho” not all from the ſame. 
Your Specimens of the Lord's Prayers ſhow 
that the French, Griſon, Catalan, Portugucz', 
Ttalian, and Caftillan Tongues, all come from 
the Latin; and we ſee there a common Mi. 
ther to them all, which Mother is certainly 
two Thouſand Years old. The fame is viÞ:bic 
in the Teutonic or Gothic, and its Subdiviſions, 
tho! we have but ſlender Remains, (ſcarce any, 
unleſs we may reckon ſome Monuments wn 
ten in the Runic Character, which have beg 
THO 01 publithe4 


(15) 
publiſhed by Wormius and Verelius) of any of 
thoſe Languages that are ſo ancient as the Hea- 
then Writers of old Rome. And there are ſe- 
veral fuch common Originals in the World. 
So that though this will invincibly prove the 
Gradation and Derivation of different Dialects 
from a common Stock, yet it will not prove 
the actual Formation of ſome eſſentially diffe- 
rent 'Tongues which I here contend for. But 
| then, 2. we ſee other Languages, which tho 
| they may have ſome few Words in common, 
| yet have a quite diſtinct Frame and Make from 
many others; and this Frame and Make runs 
thro', and is manifeſtly viſible in their Subdi- 
vitions, and has been ſo from all Antiquity. 

The clearing of this Propoſition will fully 
explain what I have to fay, and will, if I mi- 
ſake nor, ſufficiently prove my Aſſertion, which 
in general 1s, that ſome Languages, (I enquire 
not how many) were formed at once at the 
Confuſion of Babel, by the fame Almighty 
Hand that taught Adam and Eve to ſpeak at 
the Creation, and impowered the Apoſtles to 
peak with new Tongues at the great Pente- 

colt. - ö 

To underſtand this Notion of mine che bet- 
ter, I muſt crave Leave to enlarge upon what 
| apprehend to be the Matter, and what the 
Form of every Language. The Matter of e- 
very Tongue are the Words by which the Men 
chat ſpeak that Tongue expreſs their Ideas. Az 
Engli/hman, ſays Man, when he would name 

a Crea- 


- 
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2 Creature of the ſame Species with himſe 
A Roman would fay Vir, or Homo; a Gres, 
Arden O.; an Hebrew, Iſb. This I call A 
terial in theſe Languages. But the ſevcra 
Ways by which theſe Nouns are declined, i; 
what I call formal in theſe ſeveral Tongues. 
The Latins and Greeks vary their Nouns b, 
Terminations, as V/zr, Viri, Viro, Virum. - 
bc- Se, avigurs, auger, dy, auß gc. 
go did the antient Germans, Saxons and Danes 
ſince the Norman Invaſion we have ſhorten 
our Nouns, and what the Romans and Gr--/: 
call the Nominative Caſe, denotes now with 
us the whole Noun, as it always did in the 
Eaſt. We decline by the Prepofitions 7o, fai. 
of, the; in both Numbers. The Hebrews have 
no different Termination in the fame Number, 
but only vary thus, %, Man, Iſbim, Mes; 
Iſbab, Woman, Iſboth, Women. The reſt 1; 
varied by Prepoſitions inſeparably affixed to the 
Words, as Ha-iſh, the Man; Le-iſb, to th: 
Man 3 Ber iſb, in the Man; and the like. Theſc 
Prepofirions thus joined make one Word with 
the Noun to which they are affixed; whic!: 
Way of altering the Signification by theſe fin- 
gle L (for the Vowels in Ha, Le, Be, ſtand 
for nothing) which anſwer the End of eniire 
Words in other Languages, is peculiar to thoſe 
Eaſtern Tongues which have an Affinity with 
the Hebrew, and is no where ſeen in the Lan- 
guages which come from a Latin or Teutonie 
1 3 Original. 
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Original. In this Manner are Nouns which 
are Names of Things declined. | 
In the Way of declining and conjugating | 
Pers, this Difference between the Eaſtern and | 
Weſtern 1 Enges will appear yet more fur- | 
be erbs may in general be defined to | 

e Names of Action, or Paſſion, or Quality, as | 
moveable ; or actually in Motion or at Reſt; 
as F ſtrike, I am fliruck, I love, I fand, and | 
the like. Whether this Definition be full, ir | 
matters not now to examine. It is enough to | 
me that I am underſtood. And fince a Verb 14 
in its Nature implies Motion or a Capacity to | 


move, or be moved, or to be at Reſt, it is ma- 
nifeſt that it may be conſidered, as paſt, pre- 
ſent, or to come, to which Head all the other 
Alterations may be reduced. Now nothing 
can be conceived more different than the Way 
of inflecting Verbs uſed by the Eaſtern Nat:- | 
ens, and thoſe of the V% and North. All the . 
Weftern and Northern People, whote Langua- | 
ges I have had an Opportunity to conſult, con- 
ſider every tranſitive Verb either actively or paſ- 
lively, and then they have done; Amo in La- | 
tin is I love; Amor I am loved. So in Greek 414 
LYUT cis & AY AT (hh. And whether we form 
our Verbs wirh others that are Auxiliaries, as 
all che Languages that come from the antient 
Celtic and Teutonic ſeem to do, and as the Ro- 
ans did in ſome of the Tenſes of the Paſſive 
Voice, 4 yer ftill we conſider a Tranſitive Verb 
As, Amatus ſum vel fui, I have been loved, amatus Wh). 
ere vel fuero, I ſhall be loved, &c. 4 
| D only mY 
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only as it is Active or Paſſive; and Subſtantive 
Verbs, and thoſe which the Latin, call Neu- 
ters and Deponents are formed after the ſame 
Wer.... 77 
But the Eaſtern Nations have a Method 

of forming Verbs which is eſſentially diſtinct 
from theſe, by which every Verb is 85 in 
all their Languages. By Eaſtern Nations here 
I mean thoſe, and only thoſe, whoſe Langua- 
ges have both in Matter and Form, ſo great 
an Affinity with the Hebrew, that they are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be immediately derived 
from it. 4 
In Hebrew the Way of forming Verbs is 
this. Every Verb has, (or is ſuppoſed to have) 
what their Grammarians call ſeven Conjugati- 
ons. Three active ones, Kal, Piel, and Hi- 
phil; three paſſive ones, Niphal, Pual, and 
Hophal; and one reciprocal one which they 
call Hithpacl. Pakad, for Inſtance, he bare/y 
viſited, in Kal; Niphkad, he was barely viſited, 
in Niphal; Pikked, be viſited diligently, in Hi 
el; Pukkad, be was wifited diligently, in Pua!; 
Hiphkid, he made or cauſed to viſit, in Hipbil; 
Hophkad, be made or cauſed to be wijited, in 
Hophal; Hithpakked, be vijited bimjelf, in Hith- 
pael. Every one of theſe Conjugations has its 
preterperfeft and future Tenſes diſtinct by 1t- 
ſelf; with its own Participles, Imperative and 
Infiniti ve Moods, all which are diſtinguiſhecd 
from each other, by ſervile Letters which ar 
eaſily diſcerned by thoſe that are but „ 
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ly verſed in the Language; and are therefore 
uſually omitted in all their Dictionaries, where 
only the radical Conſonants, which are rarely 
more than three (Vowels in this Caſe not being 
minded) are alphabetically ſer down. All theſe 
Conjugations have each their determinate Senſe ; 
tho perhaps in every Verb not juſt thoſe which 
I have already ſpecified. 

The Chaldean and Syriac Languages form 
their Verbs much after the fame Manner ; on- 
ly they have but ſix of theſe Conjugations, 
whereas the Hebret has ſeven. 

The Arabians © have diverſified theſe Con- 
jugations to the Number of thirteen, Theſe 
all vary in Signification, and are not, no more 
than the Hebrew, all uſed in one and the ſame 
Verb, but ſome in one Verb, and ſome in an- 
other. It may not be unpleaſant to fee the 
Manner of them, as it is deſcribed by their 
Grammarians, in the Conjugations of the Verb 
Phabala, he made, which they uſually make 
their Paradigm, as our Grammarians do Amo, 


Doceo, Lego and Audio. 


Here then 1, The Root it ſelf Phabala, de- 


* Theſe Conjugations are as radical Notes in Muſick, 
which are iz in Number, as in this Arabic Verſe. 
(e Combos EN 

Walama phaͤtandtſd Beladſa Aldbò. 
It may bi queſtioned whether our Fa- la- in Muſick 


comes not from the Arabic Phanla Mud ro make, and fo 
5 D 2 notes 
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notes the bare Action without any Reference 
or View to any Thing elſe, He made. II, Phah- 
bala, and IV, Aphbala ſignify a Change of an 
abſolute. Verb into a tranſitive. one. Thus 
Hhazana is He was ſorry. But Hbazane and 
Abzana are, he made forry. In Verbs that are 
originally Tranfitives, theſe Conjugations make 
the Signification more intenſe than it was a: 
firſt: 80 dbaraba, he beat with a Cudse!; 
Dherraba, and adbraba, be cauſed tobe beat 101th 
4 Cudgel. III. Phdhala, implies Reaction, and 
ſuppoſes two Subſtantives, as; Batrofo dharah: 
Bauloſa, Peter beat Paul, and was beaten again, 
where Peter is ſuppoſed. to ſtrike firſt. So in 
Neuters, Batrofokdbada Baulgſa. Peter ſat down 
by Paul, and be ſat down by Peter. VI. Ta. 
phdahala ſignifies ſuch a Cooperation as the La- 
tins expreſs by the Prepoſition con, as Tadb4- 
raba Batroſo wa Bauloſo, Peter and Paul beat 
one another. V. Taphabbala. VII. Inpha- 
1a. VIII. Ipbtabala, are abſolute Paſſives. The 
V. and VII. come from the II. as Hallamtobo, 
wahowa tahallama, I taught him, and he wa: 
faught, The VIII. from the I. as Kat/arto cd. 
liła phaktatſara, T ſhortened this, and it wo 
ſortened. IX. Iphballa, and XI. Iphballa r. 
late to Intenſion of Colours; as, Itſpbarra, 5: 
was very yellow; Itfþb4rra, he was moſt exira- 


owe its Riſe to the Arabic Conjugations, which are Vu. 
ſical Notes. And in their Dirges they often uſe the M 
ſical Note Cie Hazane to mourn, 


grdind- 
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ordinarily yellow. and to Verbs of Deformity, 
as Idhjamma, and Idbjamma, his Mouth was a- 
wry more or leſs. Tſtaphbala relates to beggin 
any Thing. As, 1/tathama, he aſted for Ford 
from fahama, to taſt. XII. Tphhbanbala, and 
XIII. Iphbawwala, which are very rarely uſed, 
ſignify great Intenſion; as Ihlaulata, and Ib. 
lauata, from Halata, he adhered ſtrongly. 

This is the Method by which all their trili- 
teral Verbs are formed. For here alſo as in 
Hebrew, the Conſonants only are regarded. 
They have alſo a quadrilateral Form, whoſe 
Conjugations are altered after this Manner. 
I. Phablale. II. Taphablala. III. Ipbbanla- 
la. VI. Iphhalalla. Every one of theſe Con- 
jugations has its own Preterperfetts, Futures, 
Imperati ves, Participles and Infinitives, 

Now as the Zxg/i/h Verb Drub, comes from 
the Arabic Dharaba, fo we form it our own 
Way; to drub, to be drubbed, drubbing, and the 
like. And if there were ſuch a Latin Verb as 
darabo, the paſſive would be darabor; and it 
would be formed accordingly. In ſhort every 
Nation takes the Word which it adopts into 
its own Language, and alters and forms it af- 
ter its own Model; and from that Model, 
more than from the Words which it has in 
common with other Languages, we are to 
judge of its Original, and Ter; of its Anti- 
quity. In a Word, the eſſential Difference of 
one Language from another, is to be taken 95 

eir 
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their reſpective Grammars, rather than from 
their Yocabularies, 

Theſe are ſome of the principal CharaQte- 
riſtics, by which the Hebrew and its Kindred- 
Tongues differ from the Greek and the Latin, 
and the Languages that are derived from the 
Teutonic Stock, 

Another Mark of DiftinRtion, i in Which the 
Eaſtern Tongues all agree, is, that they have 
no Verbs, that are compounded with Pre- 
poſitions in ſuch a Manner as to accompany 
them in all their Moods and Tenſes by which 
their Signification may be vary d. Their Verbs 
are all ſimple, and though they may, and 

very often have in Arabic eſpecially, many 
and thoſe very different Significations; ſome 
literal, ſome figurative; yet ſtill the Verbs 
themſelves are not coinpounded ; and the ſame 
too holds in the Nouns, whereas in the M eſtern 
Languages it is quite otherwife, An Initance 
in both fully explain my Meaning. In Hebrew 
Satahb is the Verb which is uſed in your Spc- 
eimen of the Lord's Prayer, for forgiving. 
Shabak in Chaldee. The ſame in Syriac. G:- 
afara in Arabic. Theſe are all original and 
uncompounded Verbs. On the Contrary in 
Greek, che Verb for forgiving is . from 
hu, to ſend, and ame, away. To ſend away, 
to diſmiſe, and metaphorically ro forgive. In 
the modern Greek it is the ſame, only in 


_ Dialects, it is ovyxaecy, which is com- 
pounded 
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pounded from ew and xaewsB. In Latin to 


forgive is expreſsd by dimitto, and remitto, 


both compounded from mitto, to ſend, and re, 
which in Compoſition ſignifies back; or di a 
Contraction of dis, which in Compotition ſig- 
nifies ſomething that may be divided in order 
to parting aſunder, which by an eaſy Metaphor 
will agree with our Notion of forgzving. Pur- 
ſuant to this Pattern, all the modern Langu- 
ages which come from Latin, uſe compounded 
Verbs upon Occaſion, as readily as they do fim- 
ple Ones. The Word Pardon, which runs 
through moſt of them, comes from Perdo- 
mare, which is compounded of donare, to give, 
and per, which in Compoſition often ſignifies 
throughly, and thereby heightens the Senſe of 
the fimple Verb. In Languages derived from 
the Teutonic, it is the ſame; in the Anglo- 
Saxon, it is forgyf, In Iſlandiſh, Fiergef. In 
Juniuss Goſpels (which you know the great 
Reſtorer of the Northern Learning in Europe; 
Dr. Hickes,. thinks was written in the Lan- 


In the Collection of Lord's. Prayers, which was 
printed at London by Mr. Motte, in the Year 1760, I 
find a Copy of the Lord's Prayer which he calls Graeca 
Barbara, Which is different in many Things from the 
others in the modern Greet, which he there produces. 
There ovxoegre is put for forgive; and (ixoogoouſe 
for we forgive, Allowing it to be truly printed, though 
there muſt be 2 Fault in one of them, then (1,0 ogGav, 


or (ve muſt have been corrupted from the com- 
mon Word ovſycciv. v 4 


guage 


guage of the old Germans) it is affet, and that 
alſo is compounded of letan, tq let go, to d 
miſs, and af which in Compoſition anſwers 
to our off, or away. And your Collection of 
Lord's Prayers will ſhew us, that the later Dia- 
lets which fpring from the ſame Japbetic Stock 
compound their Verbs after the fame Manner, 
which none of thoſe Languages, that I have 
mentioned as having Affinity with the Hebron, 
ever do. 5 n 
Another obſervable in which theſe ſcveral 
Sets of Tongues, as I may call them, differ 
from each other, though they all agree with 
their common Roots, is in the Uſe of thei: 
poſſeſſive Pronous, when affixed to their Nouns, 
As thus, Ab in Hebrew is Father. Abi, 1 
Father. Abinu, our Father. In Chaldee from 
the fame Root, Abouna, is our Father. In 
Syriac it is Mun. In Aratic and AEthioþic 
the fame. In this Manner when any Pronoun 
is poſſeſſively joined to a Noun, as my, thy, his, 
yours, theirs, they conſtitute in a regular and 
ordinary Manner one Word with the Word 
with which they are joined, by being added to 
the End of the Noun, Theſe Pronouns are pu! 
to the End of the Nouns, as moſt Prepoſitions 
and ſome Conjunctions are prefix d to thoic 
Nouns and Verbs that want them. Whercas 
in the Greek both ancient and barbarous, in 
the Latin and the Diale&s which ariſe from 
it, and in all the Branches of what I call th: 
old Teutonic, theſe poſſeſſive Pronouns 4 , 
in 
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diin& Word from the Noun with which they 


are joined. As Turn? yp, Pater noſter. Atta 
unjar,” Fader vor, Vater unſer, Our Father. 
Nor have theſe Languages any Thing which 
exactly anſwers to the Prepoſitions and Con- 
junctions which are prefixed to Verbs and Nouns 
in thoſe Eaſtern Languages. | 
Another remarkable Particular, in which 
theſe Feſtern Tongues all agree, is, the mark- 
ing the Degrees of Compariſon of their Ad- 
jectives by proper Terminations, as 4o1/e, 701 
| fer, wiſeſt ; ſapiens, ſapientior, ſapientiſſimus; 
roOeg, ce re ooOwrar(O. None of the 
| Egftern Tongues already mentioned have any 
Thing like this. In my Opinion this is no 
mean Proof that the Race of FJaphet, from 
whom all theſe Nations ſpring, had diſtinct 
Languages agreeing in ſome common Marks, 
as well as diſtinct Lands aſſigned them about 
this Time. And here I would take Leave to 
obſerve, what 1 ſhall ſpeak to more at large 
hereafter, that as we ſee theſe fundamental 
Characteriſtics in theſe two great Branches, ſo 
they do not leſſen or dwindle away as theſe 
Dialects increaſe. The Words indeed vary by 
which they are exprefs'd ; but the Things them- 
elves, thoſe conſtituent Paris of their /ub/tan- 
tial Forms, (which however ill they may {ound 
in Phyfics,, will paſs well enough in Gram- 
nar). {till remain among them all. Be it Kal 
and Nipbal in Hebrew, Peal and Ithpeel in 
Chaldee, Phabala and Phahalla in Arabic, it 
tt x 
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is all one, the different Ways of conjugating 
their Verbs, which I have already deſcribed, r::: 
thro” them all. Whereas none of theſc / 
ſtern Tongues regard any Thing more in thei: 
Verbs, than Ave, or Paſſive, or Neute-, 
which is in Truth ſomething. between them 
both, and is always formed either like an A- 
&ive. or like a Paſſive] and ſo conſequently 
differs rather in the Senſe than in the Forma- 
tion. This will go a good Way towards an- 
ſwering the Propoſition, which Sriernbieln u, 
lays down as the Foundation of his WO 
Dicourl, that all the Languages of the De. 
ſcendents of Noah, were originally but one, 
to which one they may be all at laſt reduce. 
If 1 ſhould enter now into a longer Enum-- 
ration of Particulars upon this Head, I chou 
tire other Readers, and ſhould be very impert- 
nent towards you, Sir, whoſe great and diftu3.c 
Skill in fo many and ſo various Languages malt. 
vou a better judge of this Queſtion, chan - 
moſt any. Man Lever knew. 

Jou will agree therefore, Sir, with me it: 
this, that it is upon the Account of theſe co 
mon Marks, that Grammarians have been «b!- 
ta make Grammars that have been intelligib 
and methodical, of ſeveral of theſe Languages 
together, in which theſe Variations have been 
clearly repreſented. Of this Sort is that c 
cellent Grammar which Ludovicus de Dicu has 
compoſed for Hebrew, Chaldee and Syria. 
Wheress if one ſhould * to make What 1 


would 
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would call a Concordantial Grammar of Greet 
and Arabic, he would ſoon ſee that he did 
drvyz)ace uber, put Things together which 
are Wholly incompatible, and he would then 
perceive that there are indeed in both Langua- 
ges Words, and great Variety of them, to ex- 
preſs our Meaning by; but that theſe Words 
are (generally ſpeaking) as differently framed in 
Order to form thoſe Expreſſions, as it is poſſi- 
ble for the Mind of Man to conceive they 
ſhould. '> 
Tf now, Sir, I have made my ſelf under- 
ſtood I am ſatisfied. You ſee what I drive at; 

I have had no Aſſiſtance from the Writings of 
any of thoſe that have gone before me that I 
have ſeen. If any Man will recur to the Ob- 
jection which I firſt ſtarted, and bid me com- 
| pare the Dia lects of the Latin, the Gree}, or 
the German, and ſend me up to Time, as if 
that were ſufficient to produce theſe or our | 
Changes I ſhall refer my ſelf to what Sriern- | 


bielmius himſelf is forced to own in his Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Original and Progreſs ff 
| Tongues, prefixed to the Edition of Funius's Go. 5 
| pels, commonly called the Gothic, compared 
with the Iandiſb, the Swedrſh, and the Latin, 419 
which was printed at Sforkbolm in 1671. by the 
College of” Antiquities, which the late King of 
Sweden erected ſome Years before, For there, 
after he has laboured to prove that the Lan- 
guages of Europe, Aſia and Africa, were ori- 4 
| ginally one, and to that one may be till redu- 9 
N | E 2 ' "ped, 1 
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ced, and conſequently differ from one another, 
K no otherw¾iſe than as the common and natura 
Changes which Time has neceflarily introdu- 
ced in three or four Thouſand Years, he is 
forced to add, that he would be underſtood 
only of thoſe Languages which are derived 
from that which was ſpoken by Adam, ani 
Noah, that are in Uſe in Aſia, Europe and * 
fric: For as for the Languages of America, 
and the Iſlands in the Indies, he gives them up, 
and allows that there are no Footſteps of any 
Coherence or Agreement between theſe Lan- 
guages, and thoſe ſpoken upon our Continent. 
Which (ſays he) has made ſome raſhly to ima- 
gine, that the Men that ſpeak thoſe Tongues 
are a Species by themſelves, and not Deſcen- 
dents. of Adam, the common Parent of us 
all", 
This ſtrange Conceſſion from a Man whom 
I ſee no Reaſon to ſuſpect of Irreligion, goes a 
Su Way to PRoye my Poſition, eſpecially 


* r a Lectorem non iniquum admo- 
nitum volo, me hic non alias Linguas intelligere, quam 
quae ex Adamaea ſeu Noachica originem ducunt, & in 
Orbe cognito, #. e. Aſia, Africa, & Europa in uſu ſunt, 
ut fuerunt. Quo Americanas, & in Indiis Iniulanos, 
ut hodie ſunt, omnino excludo: quippe in quibus na 
rationis, nec cohaeremiae, aut cognatignis ullum veiti- 
glum, deprebendo. Unde nonnulſi, licet temere, ſuſpi- 
eantur, hominum illorum ſpeciem, in propria potius 
Ferra factam aut exortam, quam ex Adami traduce na- 
tam. Keen Praefai, in Kak, U 5 Has, pag. 4. 
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ſceing it comes from one who by his great 
Skill in Languages, both ancient and modern, 
was very well qualified to judge of this Que- 
ſtion. 75 | 

And now, Sir, I ſhall venture to lay down 
my Propoſition at Length. It is this: That there 
was but one Language in the World, when the 
Progeny of Noah went down into the Valley of 
Shinaar to build the City and Tower of Babel; 
aud that then, as Moſes literally informs us, there 
was 4 2 of Tongues inflifted upon the 
Workmen by the immediate Hand of God, fo that 
they could not underſtand one anothers Speech; 
and that upon that Con fi ſion there were new 
Languages inſtantly framed, which Languages 
have been the Roots and Originals from which 
the ſeveral Dialefts that are, or have been, or 
will be ſpoken, as long as this Earth ſhall laſt, 
have ariſen, and to which they may with Eaſe 
be reduced. 

Here I beg Leave to enlarge upon what J 
juſt hinted at already, which is, chat theſe ge- 
neral Marks, which run through all theſe 
Tongues, and which truly ſeparate the Eofterr 
from the Nestern Languages, have none of 
them difappeared, or been ſhifted from one to 
the, other, for near three Thouſand Years. 
They appear in every Book of the Old Teſta- 
ment, from Myg/es down to Malachi; in the 
Chaldee Paraphraſts, in the Syriac Verſions of 


the Bible, and Liturgies; in the Mi/na, and 
the Gemara; and in eyery other Rabbinical 


Book 
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Book (as far at leaſt as I can judge by Citati- 
ons) from the Miſua, which I take to be che 
moſt ancient Book next the Bible in the H. 
brew Language, down to thoſe Tewiſb Writers, 
who to this Day ſwarm in Holland, and Ger 
many, and Poland, and Tiirkey, All the Mark. 
of the Arabic Language before ſpecified, are 
obſervable in the Alcoran, which is about ele- 
ven Hundred Years: old, and may undoubted- 
ly be found in every other Arabic Book tha: 
has been written ſince. 
On the other Side conſider Homer's Poems 
(which are the oldeſt Monuments that we have 
of the Greek Language; ) take Theocritus for the 
Doric Diale&, Euripides or Thucydides for the 
Attic, Herodotus or Hippocrates for the Ton:c, 
Ny for the Æolic; and come downwards 
to the modern Greek now ſpoken in thoſe once 
flouriſhing Regions, and you will fee the gene- 
ral Marks of theſe Fapbetic Languages run 
through them all. Theſe Idioms ſhew them- 
ſelves at firſt Sight to be nothing more than 
Dialects manifeſtly ſpringing from the ſame 
common Root, which never did, nor ever 
will (as far as we may judge by the Practice of 
above two Thouſand Years ſucceſſively) con- 
jugate Verbs, decline Nouns, or compare Ad- 
jectives like che Hebrew or the Arabic. Theſe 
Languages will always compound Verbs and 
Nouns with Prepoſitions, which eſſential!“ 
alter the Senſe: Theſe Languages never ha! 
any poſſeſſive Pronouns affixed to their Nouns, 
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to determine the Perſon or Perſons to whom 
they do of Right belong: They prefix no ſin- 
gle Letters to their Words which may be equi- 
valent to Conjunctions, thereby to connect the 


Senſe of what goes before, with what follows. 


Any Man that is but tolerably initiated in 
any one of the Haſtern Tongues, and that 
compares it with any of ours, muſt own chat 
what I fay is ſo far right. And I ſhall readily 
own, that, were it not for theſe diſtinguiſhing 


Marks by which original Languages may be 


- diſtinguiſhed from one another, I ſhonld have 
\ concurred with Stiernbielmius in affirming, that 
all Tongues ſcem to ariſe from one Language 
at firſt, to which they may be all reduced i. 

_ ©» Bur then again, when J reflect, that by the 
| loweſt Computation the Earth was MDCCLvIL 
| Years old, when this Confuſion happened; and 
that by that Account it is not {ix Thouſand 
Years old now; thar, if we take the higheſt 
Account, the Matter is not much mended; that 
we know what the Hebrew Tongue was above 
three Thouſand Years ago when Mz/es wrote; 
that he gives a Specimen of ſome Chaldaean 
Words uſed in Facod's Time, which corre- 
ſpond to what elſe we have of that Language 
at this Day; and of ſome Egyptian Words, 
which are different from Hebrew; that the 
Time when thoſe twio Languages were formed 


* Videri omnes Linguas, quae in orbe cognito exſti- 
terunt, & hodie exſtant, ex una ortas, & ad unam poſ- 
le reduci. Id. ibid. 


Was 
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Was above two Hundred Years earlier than 
Time when Maſes wrote“; when again I 
flect that the Arabic Language from Mahon: - 
Time to this Day. correſponds with itſelf” i: 
that operoſe and philoſophical Way of forn;. 
ing its Verbs, which was then in Uſe, a1: 
that too with ſo few Anomalies that the Ma. 
ſters ſay its Grammar, is one of the ſimploſt 
in the World: When, I day, I put all thou 
Things, and many more of che ſame Sort t9- 
gether, I cannot conceive, that the common 
Changes which occur in the Diale&s with 
which we are acquainted, are in any Meaſure 
ſufficient to account for this Matter |, 


Had the Agyptian and the Canaanitifh Language 
been the ſame, Jaſeph needed not to have ſpoken with 
his Brethren by an Interpreter; nor would they be 
talked ſo freely before him as they did, but becauſe / 
firmly believed that he could not underſtand them, finc- 
the Agyptian Tongue was ſo different from their own, 
i. 24. ©; 

Lingua Arabica eſt omnium quotquot exſtant longe 
copioſiſſima; infinita fere ſunt ejus Vocabula, quae quoque 
multiplices obtinent ſignificationes: Tredecim habet c 
jugationes quae diverſam plerumque ſignificationeg: he. 
bent : Ejus Anomaliae ſunt pauciſſimae; nam in Gran- 
matica Arabica plurimi Canones occurrunt, quibus n 
la eſt exceptio. Idcireo licet a nonnullis propter 45 
menſam verborum copiam omnium Linguarum habe 
difficillima, nihilominus quod Grammaticas Regula 
tinet, omnium (excepta forſan Perſica) facillima c * 
Fmpliciſima. Octet Introdud?, * * Orient. p- 
129, 130, 
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For I muſt beſeech you, Sir, to take this 


along with you, that Dialects will much fooner 
alrer now, than they would, or indeed than they 


could, naturally ſpeaking, in that infant State of 


Mankind have done. The World was then 
thin, and the Diſperſion would make ic 
thinner, by ſcattering the People that were col- 
lected then into one Body very far aſunder; ſo 
that for want of Commerce, which it was the 
Work of Ages to ſettle, and the mutual Aſ- 
fiſtance which that gives, Men would be ob- 
liged to converſe each one with his own Co- 
lony; and conſequently by not bringing in ſo- 
reign Cuſtoms, they would keep their Dialects 
far more entire than they do now, or are ever 
like to do hereafter in a peopled World. And 
for the fame Reaſon, they would for ſome few 
Ages at leaſt, be free from Foreign Conqueits 
of People that {poke different Tongues, and, 
conſidering the Time that is elapſed ſince 
the Confuſion at Babel, thoſe few Ages will 


go a great Way in the Reckoning. 


I have already obſerved that the Chaldæan 


was a Language already formed in Laban's 
Time, and the Egyptian in Fo/eph's: ' Small 
and inſenfible Alterations, which perhaps vill 
not be diſcernible in an Age or rwo,; will un- 
doubregly happen; but then believe me, Sir, 
they will be very ſmall and infenfible, unleſs a 
People converfe much with Strangers. It is 
Commerce, and Conqueft, and Colonies plant- 
ed in Regions already peopled with Nations that 


F ſpeak 
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ſpeak diſtint Languages, which bring in the 
Floods of new Words, and that produce che 
great and flagrant Changes. But Nations ſel- 
dom trade much Abroad, or make Invaſions 
upon their Neighbours, or ſend forth Plan- 
tations or Colonies into remote Countries, til 
they. are pretty well ſtocked at Home. And 
this, as I have ſaid more than once, muſt have 
been rhe Effect of ſeveral Ages after the Diſ- 
perſion. 

I defire, Sir, that you would now go along 
with me in the Hiſtory of ſome Language; 
with which we are both acquainted. The Ro- 
man Language was formed, and very beautiful 
before Plautus's Time; and though now and 
then ſome Archaiſms appear in his Writings, 
yet any Man that underſtands Latin may read 
the Books written in it, whilſt it was till - 
living Tongue, from Plautus down to T heods- 
ric the Goth, in whoſe Time Sidonius lived, 
which was near ſeven Hundred Vears. And 
had not the barbarous Nations broke into 
Italy, it would have continued to be an in- 
telligible Language for ſeveral Ages more. 
But then the Goths, and after them the Lom- 
bards fixed their Settlements in Haly: The 
Franks and Burgundians in France : the Jan 
dals, Got be, and Moors in Spain: Theſe new 
' Settlements - by Degrees introduced new 
'Tongues; which however by their Affinity, a: 
firſt Sight viſible, diſcover the Original from 

which they ſpring. Had not the Normar:s 
K MA e Come 
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come in with William the Conqueror, and ſuc- 
ceſſively afterwards as long as our Kings were 
Dukes of Normandy, the old Saxon and its 
Dialects would not have been fo ſoon loſt : 
And yet now that its Grammar is thoroughly 
known, and we have excellent Dictionaries of 
this Language, it may be very well under- 
ſtood in a few Months with tolerable In- 
duſtry; and we have Treatiſes extant in that 
Language near a Thouſand Years old. The 
anders, who ſpeak the Language of the an- 
cient Danes, (who when they over-run this 
Iſland ſeven or eight Hundred Years ago, left 
great Marks of their Tongue behind them) 
have ſuffered» very inconfiderable Alterations 
in their Dialect, as we know by the numerous 
Monuments ſtill extant in it, which are above 
five Hundred Years old, which Conſtancy in 
their Language 1s certainly owing to the very 
little Converſation which they have with the 
reſt of Mankind. 

Look now, Sir, into the Gree, and tell me 
whether it is not in the main the ſelf ſame 
Tongue, as to it's Grammar (tor I regard not 
the obſolete Words that are antiquated, or the 
new ones that have been taken in) as it ap- 
pears in Homer's Poems, and in the Commen- 
taries of Euftathius, though Homer and Euſta- 
thius, lived full two Thouſand Years aſunder. 
Indeed when the Turꝭs over-run Greece, Dark- 
nels quickly enſued, and Greek ſoon became 
| What we naw ſec it. But ſtill what a wide 
F 2 Difference 
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Difference is there, betwixt Greek, either an- 
cient or modern, and the Eaſtern Languages? 
And as notorious as the Changes are, no Man 
that underſtands Erymology can think that one 
was made out of the other. Wy 

In a Word, Sir, conſidering the Time that 
has clapſed fince the Building of the Tower 
of Babel; and conſidering what Progreſs and 
Alterations ſome of the Languages which we 


know have made in three Thouſand Years. 


others in two Thouſand and two Thouſand 
five Hundred Years, and others in a Thou- 


fand; and conſidering that there are fore 


Tongues, in which, when compared with others, 
you will find nec volam nec veſtigium; the 
the Variety now actually exiſting of Idiom 
{poken by the ſeveral Inhabitants of this o 
Earth, can I think be no Way maar. accoun- 

for, without ſuppoſing ſuch a miraculous 
ormation of Languages as we find recorded 
in the xith Chapter of Genefis; let any Man 
look here in Europe into the Finniſb Tongue, 
and its Dialects, the Eſibiſh, and the Lettie; 
let him examine the Hungarian, which is a 
Language entirely different from any other 
ipoken/ in Europe; let him caſt his Eyes upon 
4 many Dialects of the Slavonian, of which 


we have ſeveral curious Specimens in your 


admirable Collection, and even here we ſhal! 
ſee the Propoſition which I advance fully made 
out. But if we go farther Eaſt into Chia 
and the Eaſ Indies, or farther Weft into Ame- 


rica, 
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rica, the Diverſity is ſtill more aſtoniſhing. 


But then if we recur to Moſes, this Aſtoniſhment 
ceaſes ;. he ſolves this Phaenomenon cafily : 
And without ſuch a Solution, it would, I fear, 
have given too great a Handle to the Free- 
Thinkers of this Age, to have thrown aſide the 
Mojaic Hiſtory, and to have given Credit to 
the moſt fabulous Accounts of other Nations, 
which boaſt of the greateſt Antiquity ; if they 
would have. allowed thoſe Accounts to have 
been ſufficient, ins >. ICY wt 

- You ſee, Sir, what Uſe I would make of all 
this. The Hiſtory of Empires, of Trade, of 
the Progreſs of Arts and Sciences do prove de- 
monſtrably to an unprejudiced Man, that the 


World is not likely to be older than the Maſa- 


ic Account. If the Hiſtory of Language which 
Mejes gives us be conſidered likewiſe upon this 
Plan, we ſhall ſee nothing to contradict it. 
That divine Hiſtorian tells us when it was that 
Mankind had but one Language, and how news 
ones were introduced, and what a Diſperſion 
this cauſed. And nothing but ſuch a Collecti- 
on as yours, made with ſo much Exactneſs, 


and which by the Care of our admirable Friend 


Mr. Reland of Utrecht, is like to be printed 
with fo much Accuracy (in which, though that 
is the principal Thing, all the other Collecti- 
ons that I have ſeen have been notoriouſly de- 
ficient) could have ſet this Matter in ſuch a 
Light, as in my Opinion it deſerved. 


a This, 
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This, Sir, I thought fit to ſay concerning 
your Work: Some other Queſtions may proba- 
bly be aſked upon this Occaſion, concerning 
which, when I have given you my Thoughts, 
and anſwered ſome Objections which have beer 
made by a moſt learned Friend of ours, I ſhall 
cloſe this Diſcourſe, which will, I fear, appear 
tedious to many Readers, and uſeleſs perhaps 
to ſome. 

Some will aſk here which Languages I take 
to be Original, and whence derived; or in o- 
ther Words, which are co-eval with the Baby. 
lomſh Confuſion, and which have by Degree: 
crept in ſince. Now in Anſwer to this Queſti- 
on, I muſt acknowledge that it is not eaſy, and 
perhaps in many Caſes impoſſible, to give a 
determinate Anſwer to it. But as according to 
my Notion the Diſperſion of the Builders 
quickly followed upon the Confuſion of 
Tongues,; and as the Deſcendents of Noah 


went according to their Families into Regions 


contiguous to one another, (as the incompata- 
ble Bochart has ſhewn ar large in his Phaleg) 


ſo it is agreeable to Reaſon as well as Fact, thar 


thoſe Colonies or Tribes which lay neareſt to 
one another, and conſequently were moſt likely 
to have mutual Commerce and Intercourſe with 
each other, ſhould have Languages the neareſt 
akin given them at firſt. To form Dialects is a 
Work of Ages, even now when Trade, and Bu- 
ſineſs, and War have introduced greater Corre- 
ſpondences. And we ſee there were diſtinct 
N Langua- 
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Languages formed in the Regions near Pa- 
laſtine, much ſooner than we can imagine 
to have been, had they gradually arifen 
from the ſame; common Stock. When Ja- 
cob and Laban made a Covenant together, 
Geneſis xxxi. 47. they erected a Heap of 
Stones on which they cat; and Laban called 
it Fegar Sabadutha, and Facob Gal-Ed; which 
Words ſignify one in Chaldee, the other in He- 
brew, @ ; of Witneſs. Laban's are genuine 
Chaldee Words, as Facob's are Hebrew. Pha- 
raoh called Fojepb Tſephnath-Paaneahbb, i. e. 4 
Revealer of hidden Things, which Words are 
not Hebrew, though T /ophnath has an Affinity 
with the Hebrew Root Haphan, which fignt- 
fies to hide. Here then we tee three diſtin 
Dialects formed in Jacob's Time. The He- 
brew ſeems to have been the Language of Ca- 
naan, when Abraham who was by Birth a 
Chaldæan, came thither m. | 

The particular Texture of the Arabic, 
which is much more operole, and yet more 
regular than the Hebrew, leads me to think 
that it is as old as the Hebrew. Before Ma- 
bomet's Time, who was a Native of Arabia, 
the Inhabitants of that noble Countrey ſeem to 
have been very little known to, or knowing of 
the Inhabitants of the reſt of the World. 
They had then no Learning among them, nor 


= See Mr. Le Clerc's firſt Diſſertation before his Com- 
mentary upon Gen. 


long 
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long afterwards till the Time of Almamour. 
who was the 28* Chaliph of the Saracens, and 
the h of the Race of Abaſſidae. Their Lan- 
guage was then the ſame that it is now, and the 
Alcoran is looked upon as the Standard of the 
Tongue, and allowed to be ſo by the beſt Judg 
es among the Europeans, who cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be led by any ſuperſtitious Motive to 
pats fuch a Judgment. They never were con- 
quered by any Foreign Nation, and tho' ſome 
of thoſe who lived the neareſt to Agypt an 
Syria drove a Trade in Caravans in Jacob 
Time, Gen. xxxvii. 25. as they do to thi; | 
Day, yer Strangers ſeem to have known ve: y 
little of the Heart of their Countrey. E | 
cepting the Inroads which Se/o/tris made 2 0 
mong them, before his great Expedition in- 1 
to Alia, when he led his victorious Army up f 

0 

a 
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as high as the Euxine Sea, we read of no Fo- 
reign Enemy that ever made any great Impre!- 
nion upon their Countrey. Neither the Per /- 8 
ans, nor the Macedonians, nor the Romans, at 
could ever conquer them. They lived in 

Tribes like the Fews, deriving themſelves fron: Ol 
Iſhmael and Joltan; and Nations that live af. 


ter chat Manner, if they are not overrun by a £0 
Foreign Force, keep themſelves more unmix'd, 2 
and their Language conſequently is far leſs ſub- 

ject to Alteration, than that of other People 5 | 
who converſe more promiſcuouſly with Stran- 159 
gers. The Athioprans ſeem by their Lan- pic 


guage, which agrees very much with the Aa. 


bic, 
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Bic, to have been a Colony of the Arabian, 
rather than of the Agyptians n. 

From all theſe Things pur together, I am 
apt to conclude, that 'tis hard to judge which 
of theſe three Languages, the Hebrew, the 
Cbaldee, or the Arabic, was the oldeſt. Their 
mutual Agreement in the Fundamentals which 
J have before deſcribed, is no Argument to me 
that any one them is derived from the reſt, 
if we conſider their great Antiquity, The Sy- 
riac indeed comes from the Chaldee, and 
was formed upon the Plan of that Lan- 
guage after the the Babyloniſh Captivity, It is 
natural to ſuppoſe (as I hinted before) that 
when God confounded the Speech of the Build- 
ers at Babel, he made the Dialects of. thoſe 
People who were to live near one another ſo 
far to agree, that they might with leſs Dith- 
culty, and in a ſhorter Space of Time, mutu- 
ally underſtand each other, and ſo the more 
eafily maintain an Intercourſe together, which 
it was neceſſary for them to do. | 

The Children of Faphet were ſent farther 
off, to the North and to the Weſt, and for 
the ſame Reaſon ſeveral Dialects among them 
too, agreed in ſome common Principles, as the 
Eaſtern ones alſo did. Junius who publithed 


* Debet qui Linguae Æthiopicae operam dare inſtitu- 
it, Arabicae peritum eſſe, tanta enim eſt inter has cog- 
natio, ut quot Arabicas voces didiceris, tot fere Æthio- 
picas diſces. Oct#leii Introd. ad Lingg. Orient. pag. 160. 
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the Fragments of the ſour Goſpels out of a ve- 
ry ancient Copy which he found in Germany, 
in a Language which is manifeſtly a Dialect of 
the Teutonic, obſerves and proves by Abun- 
dance of Inſtances in his e upon - that 
Book, that the Greet and Gothic (as he calls it, 
ſuppoſing it to have been the Tranſlation made 
by Uljlas) were but different Dialects which 
ſeem to have ſprung from the ſame common 
Root. This Language ſpread it ſelf through- 
out Germany and Scandinavia, and got at lail 
into England and the Netherlands. That the 
Latin owes its Original in a great Meaſure t 
the Greek, is, I believe, allowed by. moſt learn 
ed Men that haye conſidered of the Matter. 
But now whether all theſe. Colonies of the 74. 
pbetic Line, Who were diſperſed into theſe Re 
gions, had at firſt but one Language; or whe - 
ther there were at firſt ſeveral Kindred-Branch- 
es, (as I ſuppoſe to have been in thoſe Coun- 
tries that bordered; upon the Land of Canaa- 
which though different in very many Things, 
yet had ſome common Fundamentals to teſti!y 
their Relation, it is ĩimpoſſible at this Diſtance, 
for want of knowing the Hiſtory: of thoſe Peo 
ple, to determine. But the Finniſh, the 5/:- 
vonian, and the Hungarian ſeem to be orig ina! 
_ | "Tongues, and to have no real Affinity with the 
Teutonic, or the Greek. Whether the Canta- 

_ "ri, and the ancient Gauliſp, (of which the 
Briiſd, the ißt, the Aremorican, and the 
Mans are but Dialects) be not ſo likewiſe 
$117 e | will 
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will not decide. Still there is Pera, China, 
the Eaft- Indies, the Midland Parts of Afric, 
and all America behind. It is enough to my 


Purpoſe that I have proved there were ſome 


diſtinct Languages, at leaſt two, I think many 
more formed at Babel; whereas Moſes ſays ex- 
preſly there was but one before. The Mira- 
cle is equally great and viſible in making one 
Language at once, as one Hundred. This is 
all T contend tor, and what I think conducive 
to Religion to grant. 

For I muſt own that I have often with Con- 
cern obſerved that ſome Interpreters, otherwiſe 
very learned Men and very uſeful Commen- 
tators, have ſhewn a great Averſion to allow 
any Thing to be miraculous in the Hiſtory of 


the Old Teſtament, where they could poſſibly 


avoid it without abandoning their Religion. 
Prophecies require a ſupernatural Knowledge, 
as well as Miracles do a ſupernatural Power 
and therefore we have ſeen ſore of the Pro- 
phecies in the Old Teſtament, which relate to 
the Meſſiah, induſtriouſly and artificially elu- 
ded, when they have been applied out of the 
Old Teſtament, to the Circumſtances of our Re- 
demption in the New. This, in my Opinion, 
is a Matter of pernicious Conſequence to Reli- 
gion, tho' I dare not arraign thoſe Interpreters 
who have done it of Irreligion, eſpecially ſince 
they have ſo folemnly acquirted themſelves of 
that Impuration. AT ver v7 219 
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But if we conſider that the Oeconomy of 
our Redemption as ſet forth in the New Te- 
ſtament, was prefigured and foretold by Types, 

by Miracles, and by Prophecies in the Old; ir 
gives us a quite different Idea of the Power 
and Merey of God to Mankind, as exhibited 
by Jeſus Chriſt, when he fees him exerting his 
Power in the Flood, in the Deſtruction of So- 
"dom, in the turning of Lots Wife into a Pillar 
of Salt, in the Plagues of Agypr, in the lead- 
ing of the Vaelites through the Red-Sea, in 
the Preſervation of them by a Courſe of Mira- 
cles for forty Years together in the Wilderneſs, 
in the wonderful Overthrow of the Walls of 
Fericlo, in the preternatural Lengthening of 
the Day when Jeſhua fought with the Canaa- 
nites, in the aſtoniſhing Strength of Samſon, in 
the conſtant prophetic Virtue that refided in 
the Urim and Thummim during the Theocracy, 
in the Miracles that were wrought by Elij al, 
and Eliſba, in the Preſervation of the threc 
Children in the Fiery Furnace, and of Daniel 
in the Lion's Den, and in very many other 
wonderful Tranſactions recorded in the Old Je- 
ſtament, than if we could reduce all theſe to 
the common Force and Energy of natura 
Cauſes. And though we ought not to multi- 
ply Miracles, where Things can be ſolve. 
withoutthem; yet on the other Hand where th 
Letter of the Text implies ſomething miracu- 
lous to have been done, I think thoſe Inter pre- 
ters wonderfully to blame that ſtretch the * 5 
WAL 2 4) all 
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and uſe all the Arts with it they poſſibly can, 
rather than confeſs frankly, as the Agypt ian 
Magicians did upon another Occaſion, that this 
was the Finger of God. The Hiſtory that we 
now examine, plainly ſuppoſes that new Lan- 
guages were then made; how they were made 
it ſays not, nor was it needful; eſpecially to us 
who know not how any one of the Operati- 
ons of God came originally out of the Crea- 
tor's Hand, I have endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate @ priori that this Miracle muſt, upon 
Suppoſition that the Mefaze Hiſtory is true, 
Which both Chriſtians and Jews do all firmly 
believe it to be, have been wrought by God 
himſelf, (whoſe own Act it is repreſented to be) 
within a few Ages after the Flood. Your no- 
ble Collection of Lord's Prayers, which you 
did me the Honour to communicate to me ſe- 
veral Years ago, led me firſt to theſe Medita- 
tions, and by them a Man wholly unacquaint- 
ed with any Language but his own, if he can 
but diſtinguiſh a Noun from a Pronoun, a Sub- 
ſtantive from an Adjective, and a Verb from 
an Adverb, may be able to judge of the Weak- 
nels or Strength of my Arguments. 

I do indeed willingly allow that it was e- 


qually tbe Finger of God, whether the Minds 


or the Tongues. of the Workmen were con- 
founded. But then in that Caſe the Miracle 
does not ſo plainly and flagrantly appear, nor 


would it have had fo thorough an Effect upon 
the Builders themſelves, as according to my 


Sup- 


| 
|| 
| 
| 
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Suppoſition it would certainly have; becauſe 
Men may quarrel and break off Society with- 
out a Miracle, whereas they cannor ſpeak with 
new Tongues by their own natural Strength. 
And Nothing contributed fo much to the won 
derful Effect which S. Peter's firſt Sermon, after 
the Reſurrection at the great Pentecoſt, (As ii.) 
had upon the Minds of ſo many Thouſand: 
of his Auditors, as that People, then aſſembled 
from ſo many diſtant Regions, hearing the A- 
poſtles ſpeak in their Tongues the wonder fi 
Werks of God. The more Miracles thereforc 
are inconteſtably proved to have been once 
wrought, the more Evidences we have of the 
Power of God, whom we not only Believe 7: 
he, but alſo to be able 20 reward thoſe tho! 
diligently ſeek bim. But I muſt go on. 
Some have upon this Occaſion been very in- 


quiſitive to know wherein the Crime of theſc 


Builders conſiſted, and what Deſign we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe God to have had in inflict- 
ing this particular Puniſhment upon theſe 
Men. What the Text ſays is only this: 7) 
LORD aid, Behold the Pepple is one, and 
they haue all ONE LANGUAGE, an: 
this they begin to do; and now Nothing vill be 
reſtrained from them, that they have imagined 
to do. Go to, let go down, and there CON. 
'FOUND their LANGUAGE, ' that they may 
not UNDERSTAND. one another's SPEECH, 
Gen. xi. 6, 7. It is plain by chis that thei: 
Pride and Vanity was chiefly diſpleaſing to 


- 


God 
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God o. But give me Leave to add another 
Reaſon. God had promiſed Noah, and con- 
firmed that Promiſe by a Sign from Heaven, 
that a Flood of Waters ſhould no more de- 
ſtroy the Earth. That therefore they were not 
afraid of. But then, ſeeing that Race of Man- 
kind was to laft till the general Day of Judg- 
ment, it was for the Intereſt of Mankind, and 


of Religion, in the State the World was then 


© Foſephus aſſigns another Crime. He ſays that God 
commanded the Children of Noah, after they had ven- 
tured to go down into the Plains out of the Hill- Coun- 
trey where the Ark refted at firſt, to divide themſelves 
into ſeveral Colonies and ſo people the World; that fo 
they might be kept from quarrelling among themſelves, 
and have mote Ground to cultivate, and conſequently 
have greater Plenty. He fancies that this Command of 
God's was in their Opinion infidious, and that they 
fondly imagined. that God could more eaſily deſtroy 
them if they were diſperſed, than if they kept all toge- 
ther. And that accordingly at the Inſtigation of Nimrod 
they attempted to erect ſuch a Tower as ſhould be higher 
than any Waters could reach. 7% Antigg. Jud. i. 5. 
This Account had it been given by a leſs Writer than 
Toſephus, would be judged impertinent. God had actu- 
ally promiſed neyer to drown the World again. He had 
confirmed that Promiſe by producing a Rainbow in the 
Sky (Gen. ix. $17.) Which Meteor either they had 
never ſeen before, or elſe it appeared when there were 
no Clouds in the Air that could poſſibly cauſe it. That 
Fear therefore could not poſſeſs, them, nor is it aſſign- 
ed or ſo much as hinted at by 44s, when he relates 
this whole Tranſaction. They were unwilling to diſ- 
perſe themſelves till they had done ſomething which 
might perpetuate their Name to future Ages. I his is 
all we know of that Matter. 


in 


| 
| 
| 
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in, that its Inhabitants who then began to be 
very numerous, and who were no longer afraid 
of a Flood, ſhould be in ſuch a Manner diſ- 
perſed, that ſome Nations might not for a long 
Time have any poſſible Intercourſe with others. 
By that Means, if one Nation was wicked, an 
other might eſcape the Contagion, and might 
puniſh them for their Wickedneſs; and beſides, 
they could not when they were thus parted, 
corrupt one another ſo eaſily as they did before. 
For there is great Reaſon to think that the An- 
tediluvians had more Commerce with one an- 
other, than has been ever among Mankind, 
fince this Accident divided the Deſcendents of 
Nzah from one another. The Poſterity of 
Japbet were then parted at one Stroke from 
the Children of Sem, and forced to ſeek new 
Habitations whereſoever they could find them, 
and they again were ſeparated and ſubdivided 
from one another. This would naturally lea 
them to reflect ſeriouſly upon what God had 
newly done. And this Effect ſeems to havc 
followed in Fact from the Diſperſion. The 
Worſhip of the true God was wo {rom being 
extinct in Abraham's Time in the Land of Ca 
naan, where Melchigedec was the King of 54 
lem, and Abimelech King of Gerar p. Nor do 
I ſee any ſufficient Cauſe to ſuppoſe that it was 
extinct in Chaldæa, or that Abraham was an 
Idolater; though Idolatry began then to creep 


See Gen. xiv. 18. and Gen. xx. 4. 
into 


0 
into that Countrey, (Fo. xxiv. 2.) when God 
called him to leave Ur of the Cha/dees, and go 
into Paleſtine. Laban who lived in Mefopota- 
mia long after was certainly no Idolater, nor 
the Arabians who lived in the Neighbourhood 
of Job. It is very probable that I/hmarl's Fa- 
mily would preſerve at leaſt, if not propagate 
the Worſhip of the true God in thoſe Parts of 
Arabia where they ſettled. He was not un- 
known to Balak and Balaam, who lived ſeve- 
ral Ages after, though they did not worſhip 
him as they ought. And, if what Doctor Hyde 
ſays be true, (and he was admirably verſed in 
all the Learning of the Eaſt, even of its remo- 
teſt Regions) the ancient Perſſans worthip- 
ped the God of Heaven and Earth, though 
with a great Mixture of Superſtition, and ne- 
ver were Idolaters, as neither are the ſmall Re- 
mainders of them, who are preſerved to this 
Day. That Fapbet's Offſpring who were ſpread, 
according to Noah's Prophecy, to the North 
and the Weſt did ſo too for ſeveral Ages I do 
not Queſtion, though the Hiſtory of the Euro- 
pean Nations is very lame for a long while af- 
ter the Diſperſion. This therefore was a great 
and a wiſe Reaſon, why a good and a merciful 
God ſhould oblige Men to ſeparate, who would 
otherwiſe much ſooner have compleated the 
Meaſure of their Iniquity, had they kept toge- 
ther, which, had there been but one Language, 


In Hiſtoria Religionis veterum Perſarum. 
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they might have been tempted to do. By his 
Attempt of theirs they ſhew'd their Vanity and 
their Pride: The Diſperſion effectually hum- 
bled chem. That, though a Judgment, and a 
great one too, ſeems therefore to have been in- 
flicted in Mercy, for the Ends already menti- 
oned, and alſo to keep up the Feat and Wor- 
ſhip of God longer among them, when they 
wete thus parted, than it would have been, had 

they been ſtill ſuffered to live together. 
But here I expect to be told that the Time 
between the Flood and the Birth of Phaleg was 
much too ſhort to raife ſuch a Number of Peo- 
ple, as would, when parted, have been ſubdi- 
vided into Colonies, both numerous and po- 
-_ enough for ſuch a Purpoſe: For if there 
not been ſufficient Numbers out of that 
Company to form themſelves into Colonies, 
that could underſtand” one another, they could 
not have afforded nor received ſuch a mutual 
Afﬀiftance, as was abſolutely neceſſary for 
Men who were to look our for new Habitati- 
Ons in a favage and an unpeopled World. 
And # hundred Years, which is all the Time 
that the Fz#brew Account allows, even not- 


Withſtanding the Promiſe that was made to 


Neb, and his Seed after the Flood, that they 
ſhould increaſe and multiply, (Gen: ix. 7.) 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been ſufficient. 
«wh Vous, 4 Writer above any Character 

at I can give him, ſays poſitively, that un- 
10 we ſhould ſuppoſe that Men ſprouted like 
- Gourds, 
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| Gourds, and could beget Children at twelve 
Years of Age or ſooner, the common Compu- 
ration which we follow in our Bibles would 
not be ſufficient, 

You, Sir, will, I know, not be ſhocked at | 
this Propoſition. Bur ſince others may, who | 


know nothing but what they read in our Eu- 

gliſb Bibles, and fince the Thing it ſelf is of 

Moment, I ſhall beg Leave to ſer it in a clear | 

Light. | 
Now the Caſe is this. We have three Co- | 

pies of the Pertateuch extant, which are all | 


older than Chriſt. Two written in Hebrexp, | 
and one Tranflation from the Hebrew. Thoſe | 
that are written in Hebrew, are the Hebrew | 


Copy commonly ſo called, and the Samaritan, 
which differs from the other only in this, thar 
it is written in the Samaritan Character, which 


Jam vero quis credat 'Furris Babylonicae conſtructi- 
onem, , confulionem Linguarum, ac diſperſionem Genti- | 
um factam eſſe vix uno poſt Diluvium elapſo ſeculo? 

Ex facris Literis manifeſte hoc Tempus colligitur, inde * 

enim nomen inditum Phalego. Atqui tum forſan nec- 

dum tertius Noacho natus erat Heres. Huic difficulta- N 

ti ut nonnulli occurrerent, miram commenti ſunt me- | 
thodum, ad multiplicandum ,brevi ſpatio genus huma- nn 
num: Primos namque poſt Diluvium Patriarchas tam 
foecundos fuiſſe dicunt, ut Anno Aetatis duodecimo, vel 
etiam prius, liberis gignendis operam dederint. Sed ſane 
etiamſi concedatur eos cucurbitarum inſtar pullulaſſe, 
non tamen efficient, ut haec computandi ratio non fit 
prorſus ridicula. / Yoſſit Diſſert de Aetate Mundi, p. 
257. See alſo his Anſiver to Schotanus, p. 420, 421, 
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is the Character that the eus uſed when they 
lived in their Countrey, before they were car- 
ried into Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar, After 

the eus returned under Ezra, they had no 
Communication wich the Samaritans, who had 
their Copies of that Law from thoſe Fews who 
taught them at firſt, when they were planted 
in the Regions of 'Samaria by Salmanaſſar. 
This is plain from the New Teſtament. (Fobr 
iv. 9.) Conſequently then, fince their Copy 
differs from the Jeuiſh no otherwiſe than what 
common Varieties of Readings will account 
For, we have an additional Strength added to 
thoſe Readings, in which theirs and the He- | 
brew Copy agree. The Greek Copy, which 0 
was tranſlated by LXX Jeroiſb Interpreters in : 
the Time of Ptolemee Philadelphus, is above 
two hundred Years older than Chriſt. And 
the Hebrew Copy which we now commonly 
uſe, is that which was preſerved by the J-ws 
after the Deſtruction of Feru/alem, and the Diſ- 
# perſion of that Nation by Titus. This Copy 

| was not only not. taken from the LXX, bur 
the Authority of that venerable Greek Tranſla- 
tion (which till Titus Time was received by 
the Jews, and quoted by them upon all Occa- 
fions, as we {till ſee in the Writings of Philo 
2 and Joſephus) has been oppoſed by the 
EKabbins ever ſince, who adhere very ſuperſtiti- 
oufly to the Letter of their Hebrew Copy. We 
may be ſure then, that in every Text where 
all the three Copies agree, we have the true 
VE | & 1% Reading, 


n 
Reading, fince it is confirmed by three diffe- 
rent Copies which are all ſupported by diffe- 
rent Bodies of Men, who adhere cach to cheir 
own Copy in Contradiſtinction to the other 
two. The Fews abſolutely reje& the Copy of 
the Samaritans, whom they look upon as Cu- 
thim, i. e. Deſcendents of Cyfh, and Mrnim, 
1. e. Heretics, Nor will the Samaritans re- 
ceive | theirs. The ancient Chriſtians every 
where till St. Hierom's Time, and the Greek 


Church to this Day quote the Verſion of the 


-EXX as the authentic Text, as did alſo the 
Apoſtles and Writers of the New Teſtament. 
If then where all three Copies agree, we are 
ſure of three Witneſſes to the reading of any 
Text; where two agree, there is a Probability 
of two Witneſſes (where all have an equal 
Claim to Credibility) againſt one. 

Now both the Samaritan Copy, and the 
Tranſlation” of che LXX Interpreters join in 
lengthening the Lives of the Patriarchs after the 
Flood ſeveral Hundreds of Years more, than 
what the Jewiſb Copy (from which our Bibles 
are tranſlated) allows them. So that, where- 


as according to the Hebrew there are but a 


Hundred and one Years between the Flood and 
the Birth of Phateg ; according to the LXX 
there are five Hundred and thirty one Years. 
The Samaritan Copy expunges the ſecond 
Cainan, and cuts off five Years from Arphax- 
ad's Age, before he begat Children. That 
takes off a Hundred thirty five Years. So that 


by 
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Go that Account there were but three Hundred 
Dinety fix Years between the Flood and Pha- 
Ieg's Birth. In che other Numbers 2 Sama- 
nitan and the:LXX's Copies agree. St. Luke 
owns the ſecond: Cainen (Luke iii. 36.) which 
- ſhews that the Computation of the LXX was 
by the Jews at that Time thought to be juſt. 
Me ſee then that we have the Accounts of the 
Semaritans and of the Fews in Ptalemee's Time 
very nearly agreeing; and both vaſtly different 
from that in our Hebrew Bibles; i chuſe to 
adhere to the Computation of the LXX, be- 
cauſe it has the Authority of St. Like co back 
it. Accordingly therefore inſtead of one hun- 
dred and one Years, which are all that can 
be allowed by the Hebrew Calculation for the 
peopling of the World from the Flood to the 
Diſperſion at Babel, we have five hundred 
and thirty one Tears which are amply ſuffici- 
ent for ſuch a Purpoſe. The Deſcendents of 
FJapbet might very caſily be, and doubtleſs wer: 
numerous enough at chat Time to ſeparate 
themſelves to the North and Weſt, and thoſe o. 
Sbem to ſupply that vaſt Tract of Land which 
comprehends Pena, Chaldæa, Ajjyria, Arc- 
bia, and perhaps ſtill farther Eaſt. The Cho- 
mites might retire into Paleſtine and Afr ic. 
This will ſolve al Difficulties eaſily; and fince 
Maſes is the only Writer that certainly fixes the ſid 
Time of this Diſperſion, and ſhews which cot 
Way every Branch of the Noachidae went, and acl 
* they ſettled; and ſince we ſee in Fact mi 
That fer, 
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that there are, and have been for three Thou- 


ſand. Vears paſt ſeveral Languages, which en- 
tirely differ in their Frame and Make from 
one another, and yet ſtill preſerve the origi- 
nal Diſtinctions in the main Points entire, 
through all che various Channels into which 
they have been derived, we have Reaſon to 


thank God that this Relation is preſerved. 


For now we are able to obviate an Objection 
which might otherwiſe have been ſpeciouſly 
brought againſt the Newneſs of the World, 
as it is delivered down by Nees, even allow- 
ing che oldeft Accounts which the Samaritan 
and Greet Copies cchibit to us. 

I ſhould now conclude this long Diſcourſe, 
but that I ought to take Notice of ſome Ob- 
jections which our excellent Friend Mr. Re- 
land did me the Honour to ſend me, when 
I ſent him a Sketch of my Thoughts fome 
Years ago, upon this Subject. His Notion is 
much the ſame with Stiernbielmiuss, that 
there were no Tongues formed in Babel; but 
that either they have all been derived by gra- 
dual and imperceptible Alterations from the 
Hebrew, which he takes for granted was the 
Language of Noah, or were formed at once 
by mutual Agreement. And that if we con- 
ſider what an entire Separation of all Inter- 
courſe; a Diſability in ſome Nations of pro- 


nouncing four or five Letters, which are Fa- 
miliar to other People, by Reaſon of the dif- 


ferent Diſpoſition of the Organs of their 


I Speech; 
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Speech; what different Cuſtoms and different 
Diet will produce, this is not ſo much to be 
wondered at. His Arguments have indeed this 
Weight with me, that I think it is deteſta- 
bly unjuſt to ſuſpect, much leſs to arraign any 
Man of Impiety, or of favouring of the Prae- 
Adamites, or of thoſe who hold the Eternity 
of the World, that does not upon this Que- 
ſtion think as I do. He and Stiernbielmius 
are both proper Judges; one thoroughly {kil- 
led in the Languages of the North; the ner 
equally verſed in the Idioms of the 
Yet fince neither of them have taken No: "97 2 
of that upon which in my Judgment the 
Hinge of the Queſtion turns, I cannot yet re- 
cede from my own Opinion, though 1 muſt 
own if I find that Mr. Reland does not acqui- 
eſce, I ſhall be tempted to fear that I am in 
the Wrong. 

I. His firſt Objection i is cake from the Af- 
finity which the European Tongues have with 
the Hebrew ; which he thinks to be ſo great, 
that (upon a Suppoſition of the Hebrew's be- 
ing the oldeſt Language) they muſt certainly 
have taken their Original from it, and not 
have been miraculouſly formed. Allowing for 
the Time, the Difference is not greater between 
them, than what we find between Latin, and 
the great Dialects French and Italian and Spa- 
niſb, which have ſprung from it within theſc 
one Thouſand two Hundred Years, 


Now 
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Now here, Sir, you ſee that I have prevent- 
ed a good deal of this already. My Argu- 
ment does not depend upon the Difference of 
Words, but upon the Difference of Grammar 
between any two Languages; from whence it 
proceeds, that when any Words are derived 
from one Language into another, the derived 
Words are there turned and changed accord- 
ing to the particular Genius of the Language 
into which they are tranſplanted. I have 
ſhewed, for Inſtance, in what Fundamentals 
the I//andi/ſh and the Greek agree. I can ea- 
fily afterwards ſuppoſe that they might be both 


derived from one common Mother, which is 


and perhaps has for many Ages been entirely 


loſt. Still we ſee the ſame common Marks 


in both, which I have at large explained. 
"= Whereas when an Arabic or Hebrew Word is 

once brought into any of our We/tern Tongues, 
in that Caſe there are not only Letters chang- 
ed, or taken away, or added; but the tranſ- 
planted Words are inflected, if they are Nouns 
or Verbs, in ſuch a Manner as may beſt anſwer 
to the Grammar of the Language into which 
they are adopred, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the Grammar of that Tongue 


from whence they were taken. The late ex- 
cellent Mr. Lhuyd (who publiſhed his Arc hae- 


.ologia Britannica, as a Prologue to a much 


greater Work, which God did not ſpare bim 
Life to finiſh) begins his Work with a Diſcourſe 
which he calls Comparative Etymology ; in _ 

1 the 
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the Grounds and Rules of that Science, with 
numerous Applications to them all, are clearly 
and methodically laid down. And when he 
comes to give Inſtances out of Corniſh, Welſh, 
Iriſh or Aremorican (which are all Dialects of 
the ancient Celtic) of Words that are demon- 
ſtrably derived from the Latin, it is ſurprizing 
to ſee how much they are altered, and how odly 
they are derived from that Language. The 


facies non ommbus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen, qualem decet efſe ſororum, 


when applied many 'Times to the ſame Words, 
as they appear in the different Dialects, is by 
no Means verified in the Caſe before us. Would 
any Man that is a Stranger to Inquiries of this 
Nature, imagine that E/bog, which is 1rifh 
for a Biſhop, ſhould come from Eprſcopus- 
C:nges (in the fame Language bit ſonti de 
from Pentecofte ; Giorno in Italian, from Diur- 
num; and Careme, Lent, in French, from Quadra- 


gema; Didaco, Fames, in Spaniſh, from Ja- | 


cobus; Hefis, a Shirt, in Welſh, from Camiſia; 
or Povo, People, in Portugueze, from Populus? 
Q. Chriſtina ſaid once pleaſantly of Mr. 
Menage. (who was one of the greateſt Maſters 
in this Science that ever wrote) that he knew 
not only whence every Word came, but whi- 


cher ic would gor. Carry, fays Mr. Relons, 


C before I in Jriſb, is pronounced like X. 
* Mr. Menoge in his Origines Frangoiſes, voce Haguenbe, 
| derives Aſana, which hgnifies a Hor/e in Spaniſh, from 


the 
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the Word CHRISTO into Ching, and it is turn- 
ed in a Moment into K1-L1-sU-To; and the 
like Change will be in all other Words. 80 "| 
that in an Inſtant you will not know thoſe 
very Words which you had but juſt before 
pronounced. 

All this I readily allow; yet I cannot think | 
it comes up to the Queſtion. Not one Euro- | 
pean Language that is derived from a Greek or 
Teutonic Stock, declines its Verbs any otherwiſc | 
than according to an active or a paſſive Form: | 
Not one of them affixes poſſeſſive Pronouns to 


the Nouns, to which they belong, they all raiſe | 
the Signification of their Adjectives by three De- 
grees of Compariſon, marked by different Ter- 1 


minations. And all of them compound their 
Verbs with Prepoſitions which change their Sig- 
nification; which runs thro' every Mood and 


Equus; upon which he produces a whimſical Epigram 

made upon himfel:, | , 
ALFANA vient d' Equus fans doute, . 
Mais il faut avotier auſſi, 
Qu en venant de la juſqu” icy, 
11 a bien change ſur la Route. 

The Author of this Epigram had Reaſon to ſay, that 

Equus was pretty much changed, before he was turned 

into Alfara. But in truth Afara comes from E!z/ante ; 

and is ſo rendered in ſome Spaniſb Dictionaries. The 

Spaniards had heard the AZoors talk much of Elephants, as 

the principal of all Beaſts of Carriage, and for Uſefulneſs 

in War. That led them who had ſeen no Elephants, to 

call Horſes by the ſame Name a little altered; Hates be- 

ing the moſt uſeful Creatures in War, that are known in 


Europe, 
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Tenſe thro' which they can be vary'd ; by which 
Means theſe Verbs thus compounded become 
many Times widely different from the original 
Verbs from which they ſpring. In every of 
theſe Particulars we find an effential Difference 
in theſe Languages from thoſe Eaſtern ones, 
which are related to the Hebrew. | 
And there is no doubt but many other gram- 
matical Obſervations may be made, by which 
the different Conſtruction of theſe European 
and thoſe Afiatic Languages would appear yer 
more plainly, if theſe ſhould not be thoug!:r 
ſufficient. A 
I do not therefore think that the Affinity be- 
tween many European Tongues and the He- 
brew, upon which our Friend lays fo great a 
Streſs, even though it were much greater thar 
it is, proves what he deſigns it ſhould. J- 
may be very eaſily accounted for by tho- 
that know that the Pheniciaus carry'd on all 
the Trade 'of the Mediterranean for many A- 
ges: That Carthage was a Colony of Tyre : 
That that African Commonwealth by De- 
grees erected a mighty Empire, not only in 
Africa where they were Maſters of the great- 
eſt Part of the Coaſt of Barbary; but alſo in 
Sicily, in Spain (which was once almoſt all 
their own) and in Sardinia: That the Pheni- 
cans planted great and numerous Colonies in 
the Iſlands of the Egean Sea, in Cilicia, in 
Spain, and Gaul; that they traded into Bri- 
tam; that they went down the Red Sea art 
| | rac 
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the Ocean, as far as the Iſland of Taprobane 
(or Oy) now Ceylon: So that in Truth the 
Maritime Trade of the World was in their 
Hands; all which Things are proved beyond 
Contradiction by Monſ. Bechart in his Canaan, 1 
For when theſe Things are laid together, we | 
ſhall not wonder to ſee large Footſteps of the | 
Flebrew, which was their Mother Tongue in | 
all Places where they went, eſpecially where . 
they planted Colonies or made Conqueſts. 1 | 

II. But then, ſays Mr. Re/and, what Reaſon | 
can be aſſigned by thoſe that believe that this 
Creation of new Languages was a Judgment | 
from God in order to oblige the Workmen to | 
diſperſe,” that thoſe Colonies which ſpoke Lan- ; 
guages that were nearly a-kin to one another, 
ſhould not have been removed at the greateſt 
Diſtances, and thote whoſe Languages were 
entirely different placed next one another? The 
bineſes for the Purpoſe ſhould have been plan- 
ted near the Chaideans, and their neareſt. 
Neighbours removed into China. This would ; 

have done the. Work to Purpoſe ; whereas 
now, when the Language of the neighbouring 
Nations was ſo near a-kin, they might be ea- 
fily tempted to begin their Work again, from 
which they had been ſo lately ſcattered. 

This Objection is I own a very ingenious 
one, and at firſt View ſeems very probable ; 
though by the Principles already laid down, I 
think it may be eaſily anſwered. The Ends 
for which God cauſed that Diſperſion were 


ſeveral, | 
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ſeveral. Ir was his Deſign that the Earth 
ſhould be univerſally peopled as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble. But then nothing hinders but he might 
be equally willing that Nations deſcending from 
one common Stock, and of ſuch there were 
three among the Children of Noah, ſhould 
not be at once abſolutely deprived of the Plea- 
ſure of living near one another, and of ſpeak- 
ing Tongues ſo little differing, that one Colony 
might quickly learn anothers Dialect. The 
Aſſociation of theſe Builders, confidering the 
Reaſon why' they entred into it, was undoubt- 
edly ſinful; yet perhaps it might not be fo 
finful as to deſerve fo ſevere a Puniſhment as 
an entire Separation of every Tribe among 
them from their neareſt Kindred, with whom 
they had hitherto ſpent all their Time. Mr. 
_ Reland's Scheme would have produced ſuch a 
Separation. Whereas now by Reaſon of the 
Affinity of the Dialects, Faphet's Stock kept 
together: So did Shem's : So did Cham's: And 
the Languages of them all were I doubt. not 
ſuited accordingly. There was no Danger that 
any of them ſhould attempt to rebuild the 
Tower of Babel; and as for the City, that re- 
mained a Metropolis for Nimrod and his Fa- 
mily ; Japbet's Family were entirely gone off, 
to ſeek new Seats. The reſt, ſtunned with 
that ſudden Stroke, would quickly go off to 
Regions at a leſſer Diſtance, and there make 
Settlements, That once done, new Intereſts 


would ſoon arife, and then thoſe that were ſo 
WEIS f ſettled 
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ſettled would have very little Inclination to join 
in ſo ſucceſsleſs, as well as ſo ſenſeleſs a De- 
fign, as a ſecond Trial to erect ſuch a Tower, 
would certainly appear to be. 

„. Mr. Reland | farther objects, that it is 
not likely that the Canaanites, of the Poſterity 
of Cham, who were the moſt inſtrumental in 
the Building of Babel, ſhould be ſuffered to 
retain the primitive Language, when the Po- 
ſterity of Fapbet, who was particularly bleſs'd 
with the Promiſe that his Territories ſhould 
be very wide, (Gen. ix. 27.) and of Shem, in 
whoſe Family God planted his Church, both 
loſt it. And yet i: is not doubted that He- 
brew, or a Dialect differing from it but very 
little, was the Language of Canaan in Abra- 
ham's Time. Melchizedeh, Kiriath-Sepher, A. 
bimelech, Phicol, and many other Names and 
Words of the ancient Canaanites prove this 
beyond Contradiction. 

To this I anſwer, 1. It is not certain that 
the Hebrew Language, as taken in Contradiſtin- 
ction to Chaldee and the other Kindred-Dialctts, 
was the Tongue which theſe Builders ſpoke 
when they began to erect that Tower. The 
Language which Abraham ſpake when he 
came out of Chaldaea, was very probably his 
Mother Tongue. But how know we that that 
was Hebrew? Laban talked Chaldee, when 7a- 
cob talked Hebrew. (Gen. xxxi. 47.) It is pro- 


bable then that Abraham did fo too, whilſt 


he lived in Maſopotamia. And no 3 
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that I have yer ſeen concerning this. Matter 
rove in my Opinion any more than that a 
Dialect very nearly a-kin to the Biblical He- 
brew, was the Language which was ſpoken till 

the Confuſn. 
2. The Notions which the Few:/þ Rabbins 
ſuperſtitiouſly eſpouſe, of the peculiar Sanctity 
of the Hebrew Language, have no Foundation 
any where that I can find, either jn Scripture 
or in good Senſe. And though we ſhould ſup- 
pole there were ſuch an outward Sanctity 
(for intrinſic it cannot be) in the Hebrew a- 
bove other Tongues, yet we can hardly date 
that Sanctity higher than its being ſanctify d by 
Ood's writing the Ten Commandments upon 
two Tables of Stone in that Language. For 
if that Holineſs be owing to its being the Lan- 
guage which God taught Adam, then it is 
wonderful that it was not better preſerved. 
For we have none of it left, beſides what is 
contained in the fingle Writings of the Old 
Teſtament. , Nor do we know what Alterati- 
ons it underwent from the Creation to the Con- 
fuſion at Babel; and in a Thing of this Kind, 
any Altcration would derogate ſo much from 
its primogenial - Sanctity. Bur. farther, is it 
not yet far more wonderful that the Uſe of ir 
ſhould be. ſuffered to be loſt by the Jeu, du- 
ing the Babyloniſh Captivity? Daniel was in- 
ſtructed in the CHhaldean Tongue, by the ex- 
preſs Command of Nebuchadnezzar ; (Dan. 
1. ind and in that Language he penned 2 of 
1s 
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his Prophecies. At Ezra's Return che Jews 
ipoke a Sort of broken Chaldee, which was 
degenerated in our bleſſed Saviour's Time into 
that Dialect which we now call Syriac. In 
that Language our Saviour and his Diſciples 
diſcourſed to the People. But what is moſt won- 
derfulof all is, that the Writers of the New Te- 
ſtament, who we are ſure were div inely inſpired, 
in their Writings and Diſcourſes to thoſe Fews 
that ſpoke Greek, uſed tae Tranſlation of the 
LXX, and even St. Paul among the reſt, who 
from his Childhood was bred up to underſtand 
the original Language, as well as the ancient 
Traditions and Cuſtoms of his own Nation. 
Beſides, though the Diſperſion was a Judg- 
ment upon thoſe Builders who were thereby 
obliged of a ſudden, and when they were un- 
prepared, to ſeek new Habitations for them- 
felves; yet rhe aſſigning this Language to one 
Company among them, and that Language to 
another, ſeems not to be any Part of that 
Curſe. In Honour indeed to thoſe earlieſt De- 


- feendents from Noah, who ſtill preſerved the 


Worſhip of God entire, he might ſo order it, 
that the Nations which were to plant nearel. 
to thoſe: ancient Patriarchs ſhould ſpeak ſucn 
Dialects as they might eaſily learn, and that vas 
all. Farther, I think, cannot certainly be 


collected concerning this Matter. . 
IV. But Mr. Reland ſuppoſes that ome 


Languages have been made by Agreement al” 


at once. Thus he thinks that the Cu , an 
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the Language of the Vicus of Peru wete at 


firſt impoſed upon thoſe People, at the Com- 


mand of the Sovereigns of thoſe Countries, 
who might imagine, and not improbably, by 
this Means to keep their Subjects together, 
and to hinder them from mixing with other 
Nations. It is pottble this might be ſo, and 


if it were, yet as I apprehend, it does not 


weaken my Argument. For unleſs we could 
tuppoſc all thoſe Languages which have none 
or very little Affinity with any other known 
Tongues, ſuch as the Finniſh, the Hungarian, 
the irginian, and the like, were made at once 
by Agreement of the Nations that were to 
peak them, without ſuch a gradual Alterati- 
on from ſome other Dialects, as we find in 
Engliſb for the Purpoſe from King AElfrid's 
Time: down to the preſent Age, it ſignifies 
Nothing. Beſides, ſuch an Impoſition of new 
Languages upon a whole People at once, as 
Mr. Relaud ſuppoſes, can only obtain in a Mon- 


archy, where the Sovereign is entirely abſo- 


lute, and where the People are diſpoſed to pay 
2 religious as well as an entire Obedience to 
a} his Commands. That was the Caſe of the 


 Giinejes, and Peruviaus, and more ſo perhaps, 


than of any other People in the World. 
Tut was chis the Caſe in Phoenicia, or Ca- 
naa, When Alnabam lived there? Or in Ara- 
v@ Where the whole Nation lived in Tribes, 
ithout paying any Subjection to one Monarch 
Mabomet's Time? Were not the Greeks and 
2 | the 
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* Sd would obey Nimrod. who then began 
to affect an tes over the reſt, and ſome 
“ Would not, and fo they parted”. Does the 
Text ſeem to imply no more than this? Will 
c not bear, nay does it not literally require 
the Interpretation which I give, and not I a- 
lone, but the Generality of Commentators, both 
Fews and Chriflians? Let us confound their 
Language, ſays Moyes, that they may not UN; 
DERSTAND ene anothers SPEECH. 
What need we recurr to a Metaphor when 
the literal Interpretation 1s neither unworthy 
of. God, nor unſuitable to his Way of govern- 
ing the World at that Time? There was but 
Language at that Time, ſays Moſes; does not 
that intimate that very ſoon after there were 
more? Mr. Le Clerc's confounding one Lip, 
and one Language has been ſpoken to alrcady. 
Let him produce one Inſtance where Lip, 
when metaphorically taken, ſignifies neceſſa- 
rily Agreement in Opinion, and cannot more 
commodiouſly be interpreted Language, and I 
have done. Though if that ſhould be allow- 
ed, it does not affect the main of my Argu- 
ment, which is taken from the original Te- 
ture of thoſe Languages, which for ſome Thou- 
fands of Years have differed the moſt from one 
another. However ſince very learned and ve- 
ry good Men have formerly thought, and do 
{fl think otherwiſe, it does not become me 
to be too doginatical. I may be miſtaken, 


though I ſhall believe that I have ſpent my 
Time 
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„„ 
Time to very excellent Purpoſe, if I mall“ 1 


hat I Have Here ſaid, excite ablet Judges by 


examine this Queſtion more t. off han 
in my Opinion it Has yet been exam. K | 
J can 4 dige potis, i bar pen the Try, | 
am not ſolicitors Whether fm yielf chr not. 
And in propofing here. . ro/Publifſh the Senſe 
I have long had of che Advantage I have re- 
celved by you Friendſhip, whit J ſhall al- 
ways honovr and value as it defer y „ 1 thall 
not, I cannot loſe my Aim, whatſoever, I may 


. 3 1 as; cle. Lam, &c. 


MVS EVM 
BRITAN 
NICY M 

N. B. This Diſcourſe was printed by Mr. Cham- 
berlayne in hs Collection of Lord's-Prayers, ht 
wilt great Diſadvautage both to the Author ad the 
Reader. The frequent "Miſtakes committed it," cet ne 
ho 009105, that they mould it eſcabe maithoutr C211 


ſure, And I tho: oh! it bug Juſtice due to" Dr. Wo- 


ir, Memory, i give an diet ien it cam? /104 
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"B+ ton $ Edition ot the Wersen Laws, With a Gros 
SAM r, explaining the Welb Law Terms ; an AovER's 
bi of original Records; and A PREFACE, containing. an En⸗ 


quiry into the State of the Provincial Britains, and the Na- 


ture of the WFEren Laws, wherein Mr. Somner's Arguments 
againſt the Welſh Gavelkind art examined, the Original of gur 
Grand and Patty; Jurics a6counted for, the.differeat Opinions 


of our Antiquaries concerning the Value of the Saxon Pound 


Feconciled, and ſever Autakes in our Hiſtorians corrected. 
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